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MONTECO.—AN ITALIAN STORY. 


Iv Two Parrs.—Parr I. 


Dvurine the latter half of the 16th 
century, an Englishman, then in his 
earliest manhood, spent some months 
at Venice. He was one of those (so 
frequently met with in romance, and 
so seldom in history) who are equally 
remarkable for almost every bodily and 
mental accomplishment. Noble, beau- 
tiful, brave, learned, eloquent, and a 
poet, skilful in arms, and perfect in all 
courtly courtesies,—the youthful cava- 
lier was the ornament of the society in 
which he mingled, and the glory of the 
country which gave him birth. The 
splendor of his appearance, the readi- 
ness and gracefulness of his discourse, 
and the exalted and heroic tone of 
feeling which shone out through every 
word and gesture, procured him friend - 
ship and respect wherever he travel- 
led ; and at Venice he was speedily 
acquainted with nearly ail the persons 
in that city, whom station or talents 
rendered most distinguished. Among 
these, the Englishman looked with 
peculiar curiosity at the renowned 
Statesman and General, Adrian Mon- 
teco. He was then past the prime of 
life; and holding the most important 
place in the Council of Ten, was con- 
sidered, by foreigners and Venetians, 
as the foremost Noble of the Repub- 
lic. He was a man of a harsh but 
decided expression of lip, with a dark 
and subtle eye ; a brow always com- 
pressed, and an address somewhat os- 
tentatiously open. He _ habitually 
stooped in the shoulders, and kept his 
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eyes bent towards the ground; but 
when he looked up, men felt that it was 
something other than timidity which 
ordinarily induced him to withdraw 
his face from observation. To the 
young stranger, whether from the 
liking which he professed, or, as some 
suspected, though none hinted, from 
the importance of his name and per- 
sonal character, Monteco was studi- 
ously attentive. They were discours- 
ing together, one sultry afternoon, in 
the palace of the Venetian, on the 
questions of state policy referring to 
the situation of the Ocean Common- 
wealth. Several senators and leaders 
were present, and joined occasionally 
in the conversation ; and, in one cor- 
ner of the vast saloon, a pale and 
sickly-looking youth, the only son of 
Monteco, was seated at a little table, 
engaged in copying papers for his 
father. The dialogue of the Eng- 
lishman and his Italian friend turned, 
after some time, on the disputes be- 
tween the Roman See and the Vene- 
tian Government; and the stranger 
mentioned the name of the celebrated 
Father Paul, and expressed an anxious 
desire to see him ; Monteco instantly 
turned, and called to his son, by the 
name of “Lorenzo!” The youth 
started up with an appearance of ter- 
ror; but, pausing for an instant to 
dispose of his papers with some regu- 
larity, his father’s wrath burst forth in 
the exclamation—“ Haste, whelp ! Did 
not you hear me call you?’ The lad 
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came forward, trembling, and received 
his parent’s commands to accompany 
the young foreigner to the cell of the 
Servite Monk, the illustrious antago- 
nist of the Papacy. The youth bow- 
ed low, and faltered out his readiness 
to obey. He then turned towards the 
door ; and the Englishman, in follow- 
ing him, perceived that he was not 
only of dwarfish stature, but miserably 
and hopelessly deformed. They en- 
tered a gondola; and there was time 
and opportunity for the stranger to 
examine Lorenzo’s face. It was deli- 
cately, and almost beautifully formed ; 
but the dead paleness, the eyes which 
looked red with sorrow, and the brow 
and lip which seemed to have been long 
and often convulsed by suffering, ren- 
dered the first impression of the coun- 
tenance extremely painful. When 
asked by his companion if he was in- 
timate with Father Paul, he replied, 
with an appearance of anxious cour- 
tesy, that he had often spent whole 
days in the cell of the poor Monk. “I 
marvel,” said the Englishman, ‘that 
you have not rather conversed with 
him in the Monteco Palace.” The 
Dwarf started, but replied, coldly, that 
the Father did not love to leave his 
home. ‘Yet, Master Lorenzo, I 
should conceive he hath less to make 
his home delightful than you find in 
yours.” The foreigner had never seen 
Adrian Monteco but in public, and 
knew nothing of his family circum- 
stances, except that Lorenzo had no 
mother living ; and he went on to say 
to the Dwarf, “ Have you not broth- 
ers or sisters ?”°—** Your being of an- 
other land, Sir Knight, excuses you 
for not having heard what hath been 
said in all the streets of Venice, that 
but for me my father is without a son, 
and that my only sister is in a Roman 
convent.” The Cavalier repented that 
he had struck a string which seemed 
to jar at the slightest touch. But he 
had no time to repair the error, for 
the gondola stopped, and in a few mo- 
ments he found himself in the small 
and mean apartment of Father Paul. 

In his chamber he had little furni- 
ture, except books and philosophical 


instruments, apparently of far greater 
value than agreed with the general 
poverty of the room, and of its mas- 
ter. The broad and strongly-marked 
forehead, and _ steady penetrating 
glance of the Monk, were all that 
gave dignity to a meagre and wasted 
form, and to garments which, original- 
ly poor, had long lost even the home- 
ly grace of good preservation. The 
Dwarf bowed low to Paul, who held 
out his hand to him; but Lorenzo, 
instead of clasping it as an equal, 
kissed it like a subject ; and when he 
had named the Englishman to the 
Monk, retired to the back of the 
apartment, where scarcely any light 
could penetrate, and there remained 
wrapped in his cloak, and with his 
arms crossed upon his breast. The 
Servite and the Cavalier stood toge- 
ther in the recess of a window, where 
the lattice was thrown open to admit 
the breezes from the sea, that stretch- 
ed away to the horizon. The setting 
sun had robed it, as a conqueror for 
his momentary triumph, in regal gold 
and purple. The gentle waves spar- 
kled like jewels as they swelled and 
broke ; and the sea-bird, which flew 
over the waters, seemed turned for an 
instant, while it shot across the radi- 
ant pathway of the sunbeams, into that 
glorious dove which descended of old 
over the bosom of Jordan. The light, 
tinted as if it had passed through 
some jewelled casement in the sap- 
phire ramparts of the skies, illumined 
the bent frame and upturned counte- 
nance of the priest, and the gallant 
figure and youthful heauty of the 
courtly soldier, and showed, in all 
their contrasted singularity, the two 
distinguished men who, alike bold, 
able, and accomplished, though in 
such different fashions, were each in- 
teresting to the other, perhaps more 
than any among all their great con- 
temporaries, The Monk looked 
earnestly, almost curiously, at his 
companion for some seconds; and 
then said : 

«« Aye, Sir, methinks I can see in 
that countenance the traces of the 
studies and the wisdom which fame 
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has so loudly reported of. But there 
is also much which agrees better with 
this rich mantle and these glittering 
slashes than with the doctor’s gown.” 

The youth seemed surprised at the 
confidence of such an address; but 
answered : ‘ You would not interdict, 
good Father, something of that court- 
ly splendor and soldierly array, which 
are common among the noble and 
the warlike ?” 

«* No, my son,” said the Monk ; 
*‘but I may well wonder to see a 
stripling, who is both learned and 
Joverlike, both an accomplished dispu- 
tant in the schools, and a tried cava- 
lier in the camp.” 

‘< If all that your kindness supposes 
were true, is it not even such a char- 
acter which chivalry demands from 
men ; though, alas! it too often finds 
them bankrupt debtors ?”’ 

«« Ah, my son! that fantastic dream 
of chivalry is not for our century. It 
was the rainbow seen amid the morn- 
ing mist, which is beheld no more at 
noon; but we have well exchanged it 
for the all-cheering and all-maturing 
splendor of the mid-day sun !”” 

«« Say, rather, that chivalry belongs 
not to age or country ; but, like that 
blessed sun, extends its benefits to all, 
and never wearies in its course.” 

«« Such is not my faith; and I am 
well persuaded that some romancer of 
a subtle, yet a solemn wit, might exhi- 
bit the choicest attributes that belong 
to your mystery and calling of chival- 
ry, embodied in the person of a mod- 
ern, and surrounded by all the circum- 
stances of our day, so as to generate 
the contempt no less than the delight 
of all men. And therein would he, 
at the same time, shadow forth a larg- 
er meaning, and manifest the unceas- 
ing progress of the world through and 
out of its ancient modes of thought. 
Methinks, the grave and stately hu- 
mor of the Spaniard, the cloak and 
mask of his facetiousness, point him 
out as the knight destined to slay 
your giant.” 

«« Now, heaven forbid!’ said the 
Englishman, “for I perceive that you 
apprehend the chivalry whereof I am 


an unworthy devotee,to mean a cer- 
tain vain and frivolous attention to the 
forms and names, the symbols and 
ceremonies, and not to include, yea, 
to require, as the one necessary ele- 
ment, a living spirit of truth and ho- 
nor. What is it, in fact, but the ulti- 
mate blossom, and finer fragrance of 
all that is excellent in man? To be 
a perfect knight, according to the old 
exemplars of virtue, demands learn- 
ing, eloquence, piety, truth and jus- 
tice, courage and charity, the mind to 
draw the sword in a good cause, and 
the hand to wield it with vigor !” 

«« Nay,” responded the Monk with a 
faint smile, “<I know not how large a 
domain, and how brilliant a diadem, 
you would claim for this queen whom 
you serve, this fair fancy. I presume 
you are ready to do battle with sword 
and shield, and to challenge me to the 
combat in her quarrel. I am practis- 
ed in no such contests, and must de- 
cline perilling my poor gown against 
that silken jerkin of yours.” 

«Father, you may well believe that 
I should prefer to strike a hundred 
strokes in your defence, than to make 
one against yeu. Butifyou say that I 
would die on the instant for my faith, 
in the possibility of chivalrous perfec- 
tion, I trust that you but speak the 
truth. Give me but a good cause, 
and a worthy enemy, and I care little 
how soon the death-blow may come to 
Philip Sidney.” 

«Ah! my young friend, is it in- 
deed thus? Now, I warrant that you 
will have share in the first broil for 
the redress of injuries into which 
your generous heart can drag your 
strong hand, and that gay sword, 
which I saw you touch just now, when 
you spoke of a just cause, and a bold 
antagonist.” 

«Even so, Father; I would risk 
much of peril to my person for the 
chance of rescuing misery or over- 
throwing oppression.”” 

«« Alas!” said the Monk, looking at 
him affectionately, “if such is to be 
your course in such times as these, 
your fate will, indeed, be soon and 
bloody. But if the world is to lose 
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you thus early, at least let the poor 
Servite, whom you have deigned to 
visit, retain a recollection of those 
accomplishments which I will believe 
to be as splendid as the glory of yon- 
der sunset on the waters, and I fear 
will pass from among men as soon. 
Report calls you a poet. May I beg 
you to let me hear one of your madri- 
gals, or sonnets ?” 

Sidney blushed, and replied: «I 
recall not any of those trifles ; but if 
you will listen to my first attempt, I 
will endeavor to imitate your country- 
men in their improvisations.” 

Accordingly, he composed and re- 
peated, in Italian, some lines, which 
may be thus rudely turned into Eng- 
lish : 

** Sayest thou the meed 
Of knightly deed 

May not be found on earth ? 

No, ’tis not here, 
Nor in the sphere 

Of heaven’s own bliss has birth. 

It is not gold, 
Nor can be sold, 

Like jewels, for a price; 

And not with praise, 
Or length of days, 

Do Honor’s paths entice. 

Let thrones and crowns 
Be sought by clowns— 

They have no worth for me. 
What are domains, 

And spreading plains, 

But baits to net the free ? 

I would not prize 
A lady’s eyes 

That were not truth’s own stars ; 
She who would wile, 
To make me vile, 

Her beauty’s brightness mars. 
Then where is found, 
In air or ground, 

The meed great spirits love ? 
In what lone nook 
Must mortals look, 

Beneath them, or above 2? 
Within the breast, 

By honor blest, 

It springs, and grows, and blooms, 
And ever lives, 

And fragrance gives, 

Amid the dust of tombs.” 


*T too, Sir,’”’ said Father Paul, “can 
return you a similar pleasure, if my 
friend Lorenzo will exert his custom- 
ary kindness. Lorenzo, the lute is in 
the recess at your left, on the top of 
that pile of the ‘ Acta Sanctorum.’ ” 


The Dwarf started from his quiet 
and concentrated attitude, and came 
forward, bearing the lute. The sun 
had all but sunk; and a single yellow 
ray penetrating the lattice, illuminated 
his melancholy and graceful features 
with a faint, but unnatural brightness. 
He touched the instrument at first 
feebly and irregularly, but afterwards 
with some vigor and more skill, while 
he sang such lines as these : 

‘6 Woe to the heart! “twas thus it came, 

That voice upon the night-wind streaming ! 


Woe to the heart that feels no flame, t 
When round it eyes and swords are beaming. 


Woe to the heart! I heard and cried, 
Thou need’st not say, thou boding spirit, 
What sharp and bitter griets betide 
The souls that nought of hope inherit! 


Woe to the heart! aye, every pulse 

Confirms the doom by ceaseless aching ; 
And pangs that madden and convulse— 

These, these attest my heart is breaking.” 

For a moment after he had ended 
his song, the Dwarf remained absorb- 
ed in thought; and then, coloring 
deeply, turned in haste away. The 
Monk and Sir Philip Sidney bid each 
other farewell, and, followed by the 
mournfully contrasted figure of Loren- 
zo, the tall and gallant figure of the 
young Englishman disappeared from 
the eyes of the Servite, stooping to 
pass beneath his humble door. 

Sidney and the young Monteco en- 
tered the gondola together, and thus 
conversed. ‘It is strange,’’ said the 
Englishman, ‘ that the learned Father 
should thus depreciate the nurse of 
all noble thoughts ; the example of 
heroic virtue ; the science which to 
understand thoroughly is to compre- 
hend all divine and human knowledge ; 
the art which to practise is to be ac- 
complished in all honorable actions, 
and conspicuous for every deed of dar- 
ing and endurance.” 

«« Ah,” replied Lorenzo, “the states- 
men of Venice are wise, and her sol- 
diers brave, but,’’ and here he lowered 
his voice, “in this city the trumpet of 
chivalry doth not sound ; these walls 
send not forth their youth to generous 
or unprofitable enterprise ; the light of 
Freedom sparkles not on these lagunes. 
How would you,that amid the palaces of 
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despotic power, and the shops of gree- 
dy merchants ; how would you, that 
amid so many prisons for the good, 
and so many haunts of pollution for 
the evil, that sublime and stainless 
spirit which the gallant worship should 
have found a home or a temple ?”’ 

«Is it indeed thus ?”’ Sidney began, 
but in so bold and free a tone, that 
the young Venetian bent forward, with 
his finger on his lips, and whispered, 
** Hush !” 

«‘Is it indeed thus,” and the Eng- 
lishman now spoke in cautious accents, 
«« with beautiful and renowned Venice? 
Ah! ancient, proud, wealthy, and 
honorable city! Where, then, is the 
fruit of that good seed cast upon 
the waters of the Adriatic, by so many 
senators and chieftains ? They sowed, 
but have not reaped.” 

«Yes, they sowed wrong, and their 
country is reaping destruction. I, I, 
a Venetian Noble, have seen those 
things done within this city, which, if 
there be justice in heaven, will not 
keep silence before God, but cry aloud 
for vengeance ;—deeds of which the 
end will be, that i in very shame Venice 
will call upon the waves to cover her, 
and these palaces will moulder into 
the waters. The tyrant will become 
a slave ; and she who is red wiih so 
many murders, shall perish inthe bonds 
that she herself hath twisted. Aye, 
thou to whom the ocean, with all its 
dowry, was an obedient bride; to 
whom Ascalon, and Tyre, and Con- 
stantinople, were captives and servants, 
—shalt no longer have a place among 
the nations, nor a mast to show thy 
pennon on the waters, nor a tower to 
bear thy standard on the land.”’ While 
Lorenzo spoke thus ina low and earnest 
and thrilling tone, he looked up through 
the gloom at the lion of St. Mark, 
with a countenance of such fierce and 
resolved indignation, as would better 
have beseemed a hostile General 
the head of an armament, than the 
feeble and misshapen boy who sat by 
Sidney. The gondola stopped at the 
steps which led up to the English- 
man’s residence ; but, as he was bid- 
ding farewell to Monteco, the youth 


looked round him fearfully, and whis- 
pered, ‘In the name of God, and of 
mercy, let me speak with you here at 
the coming midnight!” In much 
wonder, Sidney consented; and the 
gondola shot away, and left him stand- 
ing before the gate of his residence. 
The stars were glittering among the 
clouds as thin and airy as the silver- 
twisted gauze of a Sultana’s veil ; and 
the broad tracts of dark blue sky, de- 
scending to the still deeper purple of 
the sea, bounded the horizon, except 
where the ranges of palaces, and the 
domes and towers of the city, display- 
ed their long perspectives of massy 
shadow, their projecting cornices and 
pinnacles touched with light, and 
their various outlines st: anding harp 
and clear against the firmament.” The 
dip of the oars of boats which passed 
him at intervals along the canals, the 
songs of the gondolicrs, the tinkling of 
musical instruments, and the hum of 
the swarming city, on the outskirts of 
which Sidney stood, made up a sound 
sufficiently continuous not to startle, 
sufficiently diversified to interest, and 
in which there was nothing jarring or 
inharmonious. The young poet re- 
ceived, half in reverie, half in atten- 
tion, impressions far different from 
those which he had before experienc- 

ed, either among the green turf and 
shadowy oaks, among the halls and 
cloisters, or in the busy cities of north- 
ern climates. He leaned upon a 
carved balustrade of the broad steps 
which rose from the water to the en- 
try, and gazed, and mused, and gazed 
again, and listened, to the sounds 
which breathed around him. And his 
thoughts wandered io the glades of 
England; and to the free and fear- 
less loveliness of the forms which 
he had so ofien seen sweeping through 
those glades, brightening, like so 
many sunheams, the obscure depths 


of the forest. There came over 
his mind, like the dewey fresh- 
ness of a summer breeze, the re- 


membrance of those fair brows, those 
sparkling eyes, and delicate lips, 
which command so much of rever- 
ence, and win so much of love, but 
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which seem to scorn the voluptuous 
homage, the only appropriate tribute 
to the luscious grace and impassioned 
splendor of the south. He sighed as 
he remembered ; and he was fancying 
whether looks, which were dearer to 
him than all the glorious beauty of 
Italy, might not at that moment be 
fixed upon the stars which he himself 
was contemplating, when he was 
roused by hearing sung, at no great 
distance, and apparently by a young 
voice, a serenade. 

He listened till the last note had 
ceased to whisper its sweetness along 
the water, and then entered his study 
to await the coming of Lorenzo. His 
thoughts turned into another channel, 
and she began to resolve, with some 
curidsity, what could have been the 
motive for the earnest and passionate 
supplication of the Dwarf. But he 
could think of no probable solution, 
and partook himself to the page of 
Dante. 

The clocks of Venice sounded the 
hour of midnight, and Sidney was 
seated by a lamp, still awed and wrap- 
ped by the mournful genius of the 
great Florentine. His loose robe of 
dark silk, and the shadowy extent of 
the apartment, contrasted with the il- 
lumination thrown by the flame upon 
his noble features. Arms of armor, 
revealed by their partial gleamings, 
were scattered round the room, and 
hung upon the walls, intermingled 
with rich volumes, carved cabinets, 
and a few musical instruments; and 
his dagger, together with the miniature 
portrait of a beautiful maiden, lay be- 
fore him on the table. The chamber 
became peopled with the sad and ter- 
rible beauty of the phantoms, whose 
tales he was perusing; and the fresh 
sea air had seemed to grow hot and 
stifling, when he was disturbed by the 
entrance of an attendant, whom the 
Dwarf closely followed. The servant 
departed. Again, as in the cell of the 
Monk, Lorenzo withdrew into shadow, 
and seated himself just beyond the 
circle of the lamp-light. He spoke 
as follows : 

«You will think me weak, nervous, 


enemies that Venice ever had. 


perhaps superstitious, but such is the 
influence of habitual apprehension, that 
I must fail to say, what I shall die to 
conceal, if you will not permit me to 
bar yonder door.” 

Sidney looked surprised, but imme- 
diately rose and fastened the entrance. 
Lorenzo proceeded : 

“If you are astonished at my re- 
questing this interview, I can only as- 
sure you, that you will soon see suffi- 
cient cause for my boldness. If you 
are then offended, I can freely assert, 
that for the object I aim at, I would 
brave the displeasure of the blessed 
Saints; and, if I may say it without 
blasphemy, risk that of God himself,” 

The Englishman assured him of 
his eagerness to learn in what way he 
could serve him. 

“If I did not believe, nay, know 
such to be your generous nature, I 
should be aware that my present 
hopes are desperate. But I waste 
time, of which I have none to spare. 
Listen, Sir Englishman, I implore 
you, and believe that every syllable I 
shall utter is true. I told you that I 
have a sister, and that every ear in 
Venice has heard it said she is in a 
Convent at Rome. Hear our story. 
Somewhat more than eighteen years 
ago my father returned from the Le- 
vant, after having commanded a fleet 
against the Turks in a cesperate ac- 
tion. In leading the boarders, he had 
wounded with his own hand, and taken 
prisoner, the Captain Pasha. This 
man was one of the most formidable 
His 
return to his country would have en- 
dangered the safety of the state. He 
was given into the custody of his cap- 
tor. My mother suspected, whether 
with reason or without I know not, 
that his life was in danger; and se- 
cretly advised him to refuse all food 
but such as it would be impossible to 
render dangerous. In my father’s 
wrath, at first discovering her inter- 
ference, he smote his wife to the 
ground. I soon after came into the 
world the unhappy being you have 
seen me. Three years afterwards 
was born my sister Isabel, and at the 
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same time my mother perished. We 
grew up together, seldom seeing our 
only parent, and even when we met, 
receiving from him but little of kind- 
ness. She was the sole human being 
I ever saw who looked at me without 
contempt ; and we loved each other 
as none can love whose affections 
reach, and are returned by, all around 
them. She had none but me fora 
teacher; I had none but her for a 
playmate. She was to me what was 
the olive-branch to the bird which 
flew out of the ark, and but for that 
one twig would have found the world 
a watery-desert. We read, we sang, 
we talked only to each other ; together 
we wove chaplets for each other’s 
heads; together we recounted all the 
little we knew of the past, and 
planned a common happiness for all 
we imagined of the boundless future. 
We had but one being; and for a few 
years I scarcely recollected that I was 
an outcast, and a worm. The time 
rolled on; as I grew nearer to man- 
hood, my father remembered that he 
had a son, and occasionally employed 
me as his secretary ; and at the same 
time, Isabel began to be occupied in 
learning some of those accomplish- 
ments which are thought necessary in 
society. Dancing and embroidery 
were arts which it was beyond my 
skill to teach. We did not live so 
constantly together; and I—though, 
thank God that my affection for her 
never was diminished by the weight of 
one of her own shining hairs—I grew 
to a certain degree interested in the 
employment with which my father 
furnished me. But I was soonroused. 
Isabel was fourteen when she first ap- 
peared in public ; and, as sure as truth 
is brighter than falsehood, you, who 
have looked on the maidens of many 
lands, never saw a purer or more glo- 
rious being than was then Isabel Mon- 
teco. - Her form seemed to rise like a 
bird at every step over the earth she 
trod upon. Her eyes were the deep 
recesses of a shrine, which the blaze 
of sacred tapers lights and hallows ; 
and every sound of her voice might 
have been deemed the singing of the 


morning star. Such was not merely 
my inmost faith, it was also the reli- 
gion of all Venice. But, compared 
with all I felt, how little did the 
world know of her value! For oth- 
ers she was an idol to be adored, a 
thing to be reverenced from afar ; to 
me she was a blessing and an inspira- 
tion, a better existence within my 
heart. How often has she withdrawn 
herself from the worship of crowds, 
from the most splendid triumphs that 
beauty and genius can achieve, to sing 
or read with me, to soothe my hours of 
uneasiness, and add delight to my mo- 
ments of pleasur2!” 

«Can a lady so divine,” eagerly 
interrupted Sidney, ‘have perished 
from the world like vulgar clay ?”’ 

«<Q! would to Heaven that I hafeeen 
her corpse lowered into the tomb, ra- 
ther than she should be reserved to a 
doom so horrible as_ that she now en- 
dures! Listen, and you shall know. 
You may well believe that so fair a 
creature as my sister, the daughter of 
a man so powerful as Adrian Monte- 
co, was speedily surrounded by suit- 
ors. The young, the beautiful, the 
brave, the noble, and the wealthy, and, 
in some cases, all these in one, crowd- 
ed round her feet with their passion, 
and besieged my father with their 
rent-rolls and genealogies. Isabel 
cared not for any among her lovers, 
and repelled them all with gentle de- 
termination. But there was one who 
never addressed himself to her,—whom 
she had scarcely seen. Mark Sora- 
dino is encircled by the renown of 
many exploits, the suspicion of many 
crimes, the infamy of many vices. 
He is as bold, as skilful, and as un- 
scrupulous a politician as Monteco, 
and shares with him the predominant 
interest in the state. But Soradino 
is stained by a thousand private ex- 
cesses, from which my father is as 
free as is the cedar of the mountain 
from bowing its head into the mire, 
whereon the plume of the peacock 
fails and is polluted. In the instance 
of Soradino, it is rather the pinion of 
the vulture which stoops from its 
bloody crag to clog its feathers in the 
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dust, Such was the man who dared 
to solicit my father for the hand of 
the holiest thing that God ever creat- 
ed. As well might he have asked for 
the cup and the wine of the sacrament, 
to be the means of his brutal intoxica- 
lion. He was past the middle age, 
bloated, cruel, and debauched,—but 
he was the most powerful, and nearly 
the most wealthy, gf our nobles. How 
well do I remember the morning on 
which, when we had scarce seen him 
for a month, my father entered the 
cabinet wherein my sister and myself 
were seated. We were both of us 
engaged in designing a figure of 
Psyche, the characterin which she was 
about to appear at a masked ball, 
Monteco came into the room witha 
quick@® step than usual, as if in haste 
to despatch some unimportant busi- 
ness, which detained him from more 
serious affairs. It is now a year since 
that fatal morning. Were it a million 
of years, I could not have forgotten 
the playful loveliness of my sister, 
while she took her father’s hand, and 
pressed it to her lips; nor was the 
cold and careless glance less memo- 
rable, with which alone he returned 
her salutation. To me he did not 
utter a syllable, nor give a single look. 
He said no more than this—‘ Isabel, 
you must prepare to wed. A suitor, 


_ whom I approve of, has proposed him- 


self ; and in a month you will become 
a@wife.’ She seemed to be lost in 
utter astonishment. My father went 
on—‘ Mark Soradino’—even then her 
habitual terroriclosed her lips, but she 
fell in a swoom upon the floor, at the 
feet of her parent. His wrath broke 
out. He ordered me to leave the 
room, and send the women, ‘ and mark, 
you need not return hither. For the 
present you are confined to your cham- 
ber.’ I never saw my sister more.” 

«* Great God! was she murdered ?” 
said the Englishman. 

“No; but, she is subjected to a 
fate, compared with which, the stilet- 
to or the poison would have been a 
gift of mercy. <A few days after, it 
was publicly announced that Isabel 
Monteco had departed to visit fora 
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time a relation, who is Abbess of a 
Convent at Rome; and that, on her 
return in a few months, she would 
become the bride of Soradino. I in- 
quired, at the first opportunity, from 
the nurse of Isabel, as to the time, 
mode, and object of this journey. At 
first, she would give me no other in- 
formation than that such and such 
things were ordered to be said by 
Monteco. When I asked her as to 
the facts themselves, she was silent. 
At last, she burst into tears, and en- 
treated me to inquire nothing till a 
future opportunity, but, in the mean- 
time, to give hera hundred ducats, 
with the aid of which, she doubted 
not to be able to gain a sufficient an- 
swer. I gave her the money; and 
the next day, the moment my father 
departed for the council, she entered 
my apartment. For some time she 
let me hear nothing but exclamations 
and wailings. When, however, I had 
thus far indulged her, she informed 
me that she had succeeded in bribing 
one of the servants, named Ludovico, 
to tell her all he knew, by giving him 
asum large enough to carry him be- 
yond the power of Venice, and to pay 
him for the risk. He had escaped 
from the city the instant he had told 
the story. He, and another ruffian 
named Pietro, had, it seems, been 
employed the very night of the day 
on which I last saw Isabel, to bind 
her arms, and cover her mouth, and 
convey her in secrecy to a dungeon in 
the foundations of our palace. On 
recovering from her swoon, she had, 
doubtless, ventured to tell my father 
that she never would obey him, by 
subjecting herself to the pollution and 
misery of a marriage with Soradino. 
Such was Ludovico’s information, and 
such the fate to which my sister was 
doomed, and which she still suffers.’’ 

“Do not mock me, Signor. A 
young and delicate lady shut up for a 
year in a solitary prison, and that in 


her father’s house !’’ 
“7 swear it to be true. Were 
there a doubt, I should not now be 


here to implore your assistance. I 
myself have found means to visit, and 
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that frequently, the door of the cell. 
Through a narrow loop-hole, too high 
to be reached by any thing but the 
voice, we have spoken wit! each other. 
How have I raved before the barrier 
which kept me from my sister! How 
have I smote the iron door, tj!l my 
hands were broken and bloody! Bu 
I have been maddened ia vain; and 
have had reason in nothing but my 
despair!’ Then a Burst of sorrow 
and tears stopped for a time the utter- 
ance of the unhappy boy. 

The Englishman mused for a short 
time before he spoke: ‘ Against a 
man so powerful as the Lord Monteco, 
I can easily believe that no laws, ex- 
isting in Venice, could afford protec- 
tion. But still something may, 
doubtless, be done; if not by the 
laws, yet in spite of them.” 

‘Jt is in the confidence of your so 
thinking, that I come here. For 
months I had almost resigned the 
hope of achieving my sister’s deliver- 
ance. The iron resolution of Mon- 
teco—it would be as easy to move St. 
Mare with a finger! No Venetian 
would dare, for the wealth of all my 
house, to cross my father’s path. But 
you—from the moment I first heard 
you speak as you did, the last evening, 
to Father Paul—from that moment I 
knew I had fallen on one who, with 
no hope of reward, no aim but the 
relief of misery, would venture and 
perform all that talents, and courage, 
and enterprise ean accomplish. And 
do not suppose that I would diminish 


the danger of the attempt, for the 


purpose of disparaging vour valor, when 
I say that you will encounter a risk, 
which, terrible as it is, is yet incom- 
parably slighter than it would he if 
you were a Venetian citizen.” 
“Think not of my danger, my 
friend, but of the means of success. 
Life is-only valuable in proportion as 
we can improve our own nature, and 
show the fruits of that improvement 
in deeds of mercy and generosity.” 
At the time when these words were 
spoken,—about an hour, that is, after 
midnight ,—Pietro, the servant of Adri- 
an Monteco, was seated in the ante- 
7 ATHENEUM, VOL. 1, 3d series. 
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chamber of his master’s bed-room, 
which was as yet untenanted by its 
wakeful and laborious owner. This 
brave and unscrupulous attendant was 
every way worthy of his employer. 
He was of a bulky, yet sufliciently 
active form ; hardened by long milita- 
ry exercises, and covered with many 
sears. His rude and vulgar, but bold 
and cunning expre$sion, shown red 
in the lamp-light, was the exact pic- 
ture of his mind. He was now em- 
ployed in sharpening end polishing, 
with peculiar care, some choice wea- 
pons which lay on a table before him, 
beside a flask of rich wine, and a 
larze glass, to which he frequently 
had recourse. He muttered to him- 
self, while he pursued alternately his 
labor and his enjoyment; each of 
which, however, yielded probably an 
equal gratification to his sensual and 
bloody nature. ‘The foul fiend 
seize that Jacopo Bondini, whom I 
commissioned to buy this Milan dag- 
ger! Satan! did I give him five du- 
cats for a lump of iron, which would 
no more slip past a bone than through 
astone wall? It will do, however, 
if he comes within my reach, to prick 
the throat of the Jew, and teach him 
more conscience when he deals with 
me again.’ With this consolation, 
he returned the despised weapon to 
its sheath, and filled out a liberal 
glass of wine. “San Mareo! this 
Monte Puleiano is the right liquor— 
for any ore but a servant of Adrian 
Monteco,” he added hastily, as he 
heard the slow step of that formidable 
Noble sounding along the corridor. 
He quickly disposed of the bottle and 
elass behind a large crucifix which 
stood in a niche of the apartment ; 
and, without hiding the arms, opened 
the door for his master. It was 
among the symptoms of Monteco’s 
distrustful temper, that he never ad- 
mitted to his sleeping chamber, while 


ce- 





he himself was there, any more gr 
ful or practised attendant than Pietro, 
*fearing, probably, to be taken at 
unawares, and unprotected by the se- 
éret armor which he always wore but 
when at rest. This trusted follower 
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now preceded him into the bed-room, 
and lighted a large lamp which hung 
from the ceiling. It completely illu- 
minated the wide and splendid room, 
hung with tapestry, whereon were em- 
broidered the exploits of Cwesar. 
Much of the furniture was of a massy 
and semi-barbaric richness, which 
showed it to be the produce of his 
victories. over the Mohammedans. 
He flung himself into a large and gor- 
geous chair, covered with crimson 
velvet, and undid some of the buttons 
on the breast of his rich doublet, so as 
to show the blue gleam of the metal 
underneath. His face was pale with 
toil and anxiety ; but there was in the 
features no expression of weakness or 
lassitude. The spirit was sufficient 
to every occasion, and to the longest 
and most wearisome labors. 

*« Pietro,” he said, “draw your 
sword, and guard the outer-door. 
Slay the Doge, if he should attempt 
to enter. I am going to see her.” 

«¢ My Lord,” said Pietro. 

«¢ What, Sir?”? answered Menteco, 
fiercely. 

«© My Lord, I must be so bold as to 
tell you, that you will never succeed 
with her; not, at least, until you can 
make the Grand Turk a Christian.” 

*¢ What know you of these matters ? 
But go on!” 

«* When I carried her bread and her 
cruise of water to the Signora this 
morning, I asked her through the loop- 
hole how she felt; and she answered, 
‘I feel that I shall soon escape from 
your cruelty.’ ” 

“* How mean you—escape, did she 
say 1” 

«« Aye, my lord ; but when I told 
her that the walls were as thick, and 
the bolts as strong, as ever, she said, 
‘It boots not to converse with thee ; 
but he who will free me is stronger 
than thou or thy master, even death!’ ”’ 

“Psha! Pietro;” (but his lip 
quivered while he said it,) ‘ go on, 
however ; what saidst thou next, or 
what said the other fool to thee 1?” 

«©T asked her, whether she were 
not an obstinate rebel, and deserving 
damnation ?”’ 


«* Now, by all the saints, villain, 
didst thou speak thus to my daughter ? 
But I am a fool to be moved by thy 
insolence to a jade such as she is.” 

«* T asked her, what she did not de- 
serve for choosing to die rather than 
obey her father, and whether she had 
not better consent to come out of that 
dismal vault, and wed the noble Sena- 
tor Soradinot But all she said was, 
‘Leave me, ledve me, and torment 
me no longer with his name. I shall 
soon be where it can never be pro- 
nounced with favor, unless the angels 
delight in evil.’ This was all that 
passed between us, my lord.” 

«« Begone, as I told thee, and guard 
the door.”” He took a bunch of keys 
out of a bronze cabinet, seized a 
lamp, and opened a pannel in the 
wainscot of the ante-chamber, through 
which he disappeared, leaving Pietro 
to watch against surprise. 

Even that hardened ruffian some- 
what doubted, as was evident in the 
last conversation, whether the ven- 
geance inflicted upon the unhappy 
girl were not inconsistent with that 
small remnant of kindly feeling which 
alone he professed to entertain. He 
shut the door through which Monteco 
had first entered the room, as well as 
that through which he had departed, 
not liking to see the black recesses of 
shade which they disclosed. He 
trimmed his lamp, and brought out the 
flask from behind the crucifix, to wash 
down his scruples. 
and then suddenly stood up again, and 
walked about the room. He loosened.’ 
his sword in the scabbard ; he hum- 
med a tune; and then took a second 
draught.of the Monte Pulciano. But 
all would not do. He could not 
bring the imprisonment of a gentle 
girl by her own father ia deadly 
prison, under the same class of pecca- 
dilloes as ordinary robberies and mur- 
ders. In short, to escape from the 
qualms of his conscience, the worthy 
swordsman almost resolved to cut his 
master’s throat, and fly to the main- 
land with all the property he could lay 
his hands on. How this half-conceived 
plan was defeated, will appear hereafter. 
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SUMMER MORNING LANDSCAPE. 


BY DELTA. 


Tue eyelids of the morning are awake ; 
The dews are disappearing from the grass ; 
The sun is o'er the mountains ; and the trees, 
Moveless, are stretching through the blue of heaven, 
Exuberantly green. All noiselessly 
The shadows of the twilight fleet away, 
And draw their misty legion to the west, 
Seen for a while, ‘mid the salubrious air, 
Suspended in the silent atmosphere, 
As in Medina’s mosque Mahomet's tomb.— 
Up from the coppice, on exulting wing, 
Mounts, mounts the skylark through the clouds of dawn,— 
The clouds, whose snow-white canopy is spread 
Athwart, yet hiding not, at intervals, 
The azure beauty of the summer sky ; 
And, at far distance heard, a bodyless note 
Pours down, as if from cherub stray’d from Heaven! 


Maternal Nature ! all thy sights and sounds 
Now breathe repose, and peace, and harmony. 
The lake's unruffled bosom, cold and clear, 
Expands beneath me, like a silver veil 
Thrown o’er the level of subjacent fields, 
Revealing, on its conscious countenance, 
The shadows of the clouds that float above :— 
Upon its central stone the heron sits 
Stirless,—as in the wave its counterpart,— 
Looking, with quiet eye, towards the shore 
Of dark-green copse-wood, dark, save, here and there, 
Where spangled with the broom’s bright aureate flowers.— 
The blue-wing'd sea-gull, sailing placidly 
Above his landward haunts, dips down alert 
His plumage in the waters, and, anon, ° 
With quicken’d wing, in silence reascends.— 
Whence comest thou, lone pilgrim of the wild ? 
Whence yanderest thou, lone Arab of the air? 
Where makest thou thy dwelling place? Afar, 
O’er inland pastures, from the herbless rock, 
Amid the weltering ocean, thou dost hold, 
At early sunrise, thy unguided way,— 
The visitant of Nature's varied realins,— 
The habitant of Ocean, Earth, and Air,— 
Sailfng with sportive breast, ‘mid wind and wave, 
And, when the sober evening draws around 
Her curtains, clasp'd together by her Star, 
Returning to the sea-rock’s breezy peak. 


And now the wood engirds me, the tall stems 
Of birch and beech tree hemming me around, 
Like pillars of some natural temple vast ; 
And, here and there, the giant pines ascend, 
Briareus-like, amid the stirless air, 
@ligh stretching ; like a good man’s virtuous thoughts 
Forsaking earth for heaven. The cushat stands 
Amid the topmost boughs, with azure vest, 
And neck aslant, listening the amorous coo 
Of her, his mate, who, with maternal wing 
Wide-spread, sits brooding on opponent tree. 
Why, from the rank grass underneath my feet, 
Aside on ruffled pinion dost thou start, 
Sweet minstrel of the morn? Behold her nest, 
Thatch'd o'er with cunning skill, and there, her young 
With sparkling eye, and thin-fledged russet wing : 
Younglings of air! probationers of song ! 
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From lurking dangers may ye rest secure, 
Secure from prowling weasel, or the tread 

Of steed incautious, wandering ’mid the flowers ; 
Secure beneath the fostering care of her 

Who warm'd you‘into life, and gave you birth ; 
Till, plumed and strong, unto the buoyant air 

Ye spread your equal wings, and to the morn, 
Lifting your freckled bosoms, dew-besprent, 
Salute, with spirit-stirring song, the man 
Wayfaring lonely —Hark ! the striderous neigh !— , 
There, o’er his dogrose fence, the chesnut foal, 

Shaking his silver forelock, proudly stands,— 

To snuff the balmy fragrance of the morn :— 

Up comes his ebon compeer, and, anon, 

Around the field in mimic chase they fly, 

Startling the echoes of the woodland gloom. 


How sweet, contrasted with the din of life, 
Its selfish miseries, and ignoble cares, 
Are scenes like these ; yet, in the book of Time, 
Of many a blot, there is a primal leaf, 
Whose pictures are congenial to the soul, 
Concentring all in peace, whose wishes rest ;— 
With rapture to the Patriarchal days— 
The days of pastoral innocence, and health, 
And hope, and all the sweetuesses of life— 
The thought delighted turns ; when shepherds held 
Dominion o’er the mountain and the plain ; 
When, in the cedar shade, the lover piped 
Unto his fair, and there was none to chide ;— 
Nor paliry hate—nor petty pertidy : 4 
But Peace unfurl‘d her ensign o'er the world ; 
And joy was woven through the web of life, 
In all its tissue ; and the heart was pure ; 
And Angels held communion with mankind, 


Far different are the days in which ‘tis ours 
To live ; a demon spirit hath gone forth, q 
Corrupting many men in all their thoughts, 
Aud blighting with its breath the natural flowers, 
Planted by God to beautify our earth :-— 
Wisdom and worth no more are chiefest deem'd 
Of man’s possessions ; Gain, and Guilt, and Gold, 
Reign paramount ; and, to these idols, bow, 
All unreluctant, as if man could boast 
No loftier attributes, the supple knees 
Of the immortal multitude. Ah me! 
That centuries, in their lapse, should nothing bring 
But change from ill to worse, that man, uncouch'd, 
Blind to his interests, ever should remain— 
The interests of his happinsss ; and prove, 
Even to himself, the fiercest of his foes. 
Look on the heartlessness that reigns around— 
Oh, look and mourn ; if springs one native joy, 
Doth art not check it? In the cup of Fate, ~ 
If Chance hath dropp'd one pearl, do cruel hands 
Not dash it rudely from the thirsting lip ? 
With loud lament, mourn for the ages gone, ‘ 
Long gone, yet gleaming from the twilight past, 
With sunbright happiness on all their hills, 
Tie days, that, like a rainbow, pass’d away,— 
‘The days that fled never to come again — 
When Jacob served for Leah ; and when Ruth, | 
A willing exile, with Naomi came 
From Bethlem-Judah ; giean’d the barley-fields 
Of Boaz, her mother’s kinsman, trembling crept, 
At starry midnight, to the threshing fleor, 
And laid herself in silence at his feet. ’ 
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Thou, Nature, ever-changing, changest not— 
The evening and the morning duly come— 
And spring, and summer's heat, and winter's cold— 
The very sun that look'd on Paradise, 
On Eden's bloomy bowers, and sinless man, 
Now blazes in the glory of his power. 
Yea! Ararat, where Noah, with his sons, 
And tribes, again to people solitude, 
Rested, lone-gazing on the floods around, 
Remains a landmark for the pilgrim’s path ! 
And thus the months shall come, and thus the years 
Revolve ; and day, alternating with night, 
Lead on from blooming youth to hoary age, 
Till Time itself grows old ; and Spring forgets 
To herald Summer ; and the fearful blank 
Of Chaos overspreads, and maniles all! 


Farewell, ye placid scenes! amid the land 
Ye smile, an inland solitude ; the voice 
Of peace-desiroying man is seldom heard 
Amid your landscapes. Beautiful ye raise 
Your green embowering groves, and smoothly spread 
Your waters, glistening in a silver sheet. 
The morning is a season of delight— 
The morning is the self=possession’d hour— 
"Tis then that feelings, sunk, but unsubdued, 
Feelings of purer thoughts, and happier days, 
Awake, and, like the sceptred images 
Of Banquo’s mirror, in succession pass ! 


And first of all, and fairest, thou dost pass 
In: memory’s eye, beloved! though now afar 
From those sweet vales, where we have often roam'd 
Together. Do thy blue eyes now survey 
The brightness of the morn in other scenes ? 
Other, but haply beautiful as these, 
Which now I gaze on; but which, wanting thee, 
Want half their charms; for, to thy poet's thought, 
More deeply glow'd the heaven, when thy fine eye, 
Surveying its grand arch, all kindling glow’d ; 
The white cloud to thy white brow was a foil ; 
And, by the soft tints of thy cheek outvied, 
The dew-bent wild-rose droop'd despairingly. 
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Tue veriest orangeman from the heart resolution and prejudice to avoid be- 
of Cavan, who has drunk knee-deep to ing pleased with him. Hence those 
the “Glorious Memory,” and strained of his political partizans who come 
his throat in giving ‘‘ one cheer more” most in contact with their ‘ great 
for Protestant Ascendancy, could not leader’? are invariably his warmest 
sit ten minutes beside Mr. O’Connell and most enthusiastic friends. Inde- 
without being charmed into the ac- pendently of the national causes which 


knowledgment that no man can be 
better -caleulated to gain and retain 
the affections of his countrymen. 
There is something about him so jolly 
and good-natured, he has so much off- 
hand Irish readiness, and such a flow 
of conversation and anecdote, that it 
requires a considerable strength of 


place him at the head of the Catholic 
body, the qualities to which we have 
alluded have probably no inconsidera- 
ble influence in enabling him to con- 
trol the fiery and ambitious spirits as- 
sociated with him, and to reconcile the 


jarring tempers to whom the guidance 


of the great machine is entrusted. 
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Each of the others moves in the sphere 
most suited to his endowments, whilst 
the master mind gives direction, and 
life, and unity, to all their operations. 
In nothing, perhaps, is his power more 
exemplified than in the numerous mis- 
takes which he has with impunity com- 
mitted, in playing his part on the great 
theatre created and directed by him- 
self. When we use the words “ with 
impunity,” we mean, without diminish- 
ing his influence, or weakening the 
veneration attached by his followers 
to his name. His errors appear, in 
truth, to have arisen from the same 
rash and ardent temperament, the 
same warmth of feeling, that plunge 
him with enthusiasm into every cause 
—whether he pleads at the bar of the 
court in behalf of some poor and per- 
secuted client, or rises in his little 
senate to paint the injuries and vindi- 
cate the rights of his country. In all, 
and through all, he is the same—eager 
and impassioned. He has thus gained 
a character seldom bestowed upon a 
lawyer—that no man ever heard him 
speak, and thought of asking whether 
he was in earnest. In private life no 
man is more respected. Amiable and 
benevolent, he is esteemed by all who 
have access to his circle. It is not, 
however, our business to lift the screen 
which veils domestic life; nor, in 
truth, can such traits, however com- 
mendable, be allowed much weight in 
deciding on his character and conduct 
as a public man. 

Mr. O’Connell, as we have been in- 
formed, was born in 1770, and called 
to the bar in 1798. Good connexions 
and—what was more important—splen- 
did talents did not permit him to slum- 
ber long in that obscurity which gene- 
rally chills the spirit of the aspiring 
candidate for forensic fame. In the 
Irish courts, much greater latitude is 
given to the addresses of the practising 
barristers than would be tolerated, or 
at least encouraged, in Westminster 
Hall. There seems, in truth, to be 
something in the very air of the sister 
island which precludes the possibility 
of binding down its natives to the cold 
dry rules that regulate the orations of 


English lawyers. The latter possess 
something of a phlegmatic quality, 
which is not to be found in the more 
mercurial temperament of their trans- 
marine brethren. In Westminster 
Hall the most absurd point of law is 
discussed with the greatest gravity ; 
authorities from the first of Richard I. 
to the eighth of George IV. are 
brought to bear upon every assailable 
position ; and the unfortunate caitiff, 
who is stripped of his paternal acres 
by a judicial decree, is consoled with 
the hopeful prospect of a recovery in 
value against the common crier of the 
court, without a smile being raised on 
the blooming visages of the junior ap- 
prentices, or a curl on the sallow faces 
of the more hardened veterans. In 
Ireland, the dry details of legal dis- 
cussion are generally relieved by the 
flash of ready wit and lively repar- 
tee ; and the play of imagination is 
permitted to illuminate the labyrinth 
of abstruse speculations. But in the 
addresses to juries, the difference be- 
tween the two races is still more per- 
ceptible. Here, the balance of con- 
flicting testimonies is measured to the 
weight of a feather ; probabilities are 
marshalled to fill the chasms of direct 
evidence, and its due importance care- 
fully assigned to each conjecture ; and 
the learned counsel can expatiate with 
the most professional sang froid on the 
quantum of damages to be assigned as 
the just value of wounded feelings. 
In Dublin, there is much more than 
this. The deficiencies of evidence are 
obviated by appeals to the feelings of 
the jurors ; and the losing pleader en- 
deavors to subdue the opposition of 
cool judgment by enlisting the pas- 
sions in his cause. The Irish juries 
expect something more than a meagre 
outline of the facts, which they are 
afterwards to gather in detail ; anda 
‘‘ pretty speech” has been known to 
work wonders for one who has per- 
haps little else to offer. Matters, it 
is true, have changed much within the 
last twenty years—since the days when 
Curran and his compeers were in their 


glory; but the essential character of 


pleading remains still the same. Hence 
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it is, that our neighbors are generally 
so fond of attending the public trials. 
The eloquent and impassioned ha- 
rangues of the leading lawyers—the 
ingenious cross-examination of shrewd 
and humorous witnesses, who are not 
unfrequently an overmatch for their 
torturers,—and the splendid and lumi- 
nous charges of such men as Bushe 
and Plunkett, afford a mental treat 
which it requires some philosophy to 
withstand. 

Mr. O’Connell’s peculiar qualifica- 
tions can be more easily described by 
stating what he is not, than by telling 
what he is. He is not equal to Pen- 
nefather in puzzling the judges upon 
some subtle point, which has been 
raked from the dusty folios of techni- 
cal perplexity. He is not a match 
for Wallace in showing the cogency 
of an inapplicable reason, or the ne- 
cessity of admitting what his hearers 
know to be impossible. He is not so 
ingenious as O’Grady in diving to the 
core of a recreant witness, and tearing 
aside the mantle wrapped round per- 
jury or fraud. He has not the cold, 
but graceful and classic, eloquence of 
North, pouring upon the ear “like 
moonlight on a marble statue.” But 
he is endowed in an eminent degree 
with the characteristic excellencies of 
them all. Undiverted from his pro- 
fessional duties by the temptations of 
pleasure, or the devotion that he pays 
at the shrine of ambition, his clients 
know that he will not fail to be pre- 
pared for the important moment, with 
all the power which a strong mind and 
a life of industry bestow. Intimately 
acquainted with the peculiarities of 
Irish disposition, he is not often de- 
feated by the stubbornness or cunning 
of a witness. Natural ingenuity, and 
a ready fluency, render his arguments 
at the least deserving of attention ; 
while his earnest manner and air of 
sincere conviction sometimes make 
his audience believe that they also 
should hold the same opinions with 
himself. Upon the whole, those who 
regard him without the prejudice of 
political feeling will have little hesita- 
tion in placing him in the foremost 


rank of dis profession, and certainly 
at the head of the Nisi Prius lawyers. 
The numbers of the orange party who 
send their briefs to the great enemy of 
their band, attest at once the depend- 
ence placed on his talents and integri- 
ty. Of aman so highly gifted, what 
must be the feelings, when he fiads 
himself superseded in the road of pro- 
fessional advancement by individuals 
whom he knows to be as much his 
inferiors in talent as they are in stand- 
ing? Without detracting from his 
patriotism, we may readily suppose 
that a little personal leaven mingles 
with his public zeal. A curious mis- 
understanding ensued some time since 
between him and Mr. North, concern- 
ing some point of etiquette in the bu- 
siness of court, which cut home to the 
bosom of Mr. O’Connell, whilst it gave 
him atriumphant opportunity of wreak- 
ing vengeance on the laws, that deprive 
him of the just reward of his exertions. 
Tis seldom, however, that he is drawn 
into a squabble in court : he is a good- 
natured though warm man; and the 
briefless barrister or busy attorney, 
with whom he exchanges the ready 
joke in+passing, ean seldom regard 
him with feelings of ill-will. 

The Association is the place in 
which he is most at home. As with 
him it originated, so has he since or- 
ganized and directed it. Whatever 
may be the opinion entertained of his 
conduct, or the influence of this as- 
sembly, it has done more to forward 
the Catholic cause, by forcing it per- 
petually upon the pullic mind, and 
compelling attention to its considera- 
tion, than any less obtrusive method 
could possibly have effected. The 
public debates have attracted and in- 
structed all, even the lowest of the 
Catholic body ; and the Rent has fur- 
nished such means to organize and 
consolidate the energies of the whole 
mass, that it would be now equally 
impolitic and impossible to suppress 
the Association, without incurring the 
risk of a general and bloody rebellion. 
It is (to use an old, but not the less 
appropriate, metaphor) the safety- 
valve, by which the discontent of the 
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population may escape. Mr. O’Con- 
neli has latterly abated much of the 
violent personal abuse, in which he 
formerly allowed himself to indulge. 


3esides the obvious impropriety of 


using such language at all, it came 
with a bad grace from him, who con- 
sidered the fatal result of one unfor- 
tunate duel a sufficient plea for refus- 
ing either apology or satisfaction to 
men with whose feelings and reputa- 
tions he had wantonly trifled. One 
so circumstanced should be particu- 
larly guarded in his language. Since 
Mr. O’Connell has resolved not to give 
satisfaction, he should avoid incurring 
the obligation. There is still, howe- 
ver, a degree of coarseness in his ha- 
rangues that might well be spared. 
His mind seems rather strong and fiery 
than polished or delicate. He is not 
a classical speaker; and, if we may 
judge from his own practice, his ac- 
quaintance with English literature is 
small: his whole quotations may be 
found within the coimpass of eight lines. 
His manner, too, is not that of a po- 
lished man : it is vigorous and animat- 
ed, and perhaps the best for the audi- 
tory which he generally addrésses ; it 
comes home to them, for he speaks 
for himself as well as them—he is one 
of themselves. Amongst the peasant- 
ry, no other orator could be so power- 
ful. He knows their dispositions ; and 
the “ Cheer for old Ireland,” which 





invariably closes his address, is as re- 
gularly followed by one, not less 
hearty, given to himself. If Cesar 
wrote as he fought, Mr. O’Connell 
may be said to speak as he looks. 
With a broad chest and Herculean 
shoulders, his careless and independent 
swing as he walks along, might pass 
him for a plain weaithy farmer, were 
it not for the fire that occasionally 
flashes from his eye. His language 
and look are strong and homely ; but 
a second glance shows that he is 
something out of the way of ordinary 
men. We can read in his countenance 
a little of that stiffness, which prevents 
him from willingly acknowledging his 
error, when the warmth or violence of 
his temper has led him astray. We 
might mention instances of this stub- 
bornness, but our sketch is already 
too long. We have purposely declined 
saying anything about the Clare elec- 
tion, or iis consequences, as_ politics 
do not properly belong to our pages ; 
but we do hope that a recurrence of 
such dilemmas will soon be rendered 
unnecessary. Though not so sanguine 
as many are, with respect to Mr. 
O’Connell’s prospect of success in his 
enterprise, we cannot conclude without 
repeating our belief that he has done 
much for the freedom of his country, 
and that, when political passion has 
died away, his name will be inscribed 
among the most favored of her children. 





AWKWARDNESS. 


Man is naturally the most awkward 
animal that inhales the breath of life. 
There is nothing, however simple, 
which he can _ perform with the 
smallest approach to gracefulness or 
ease. If he walks,—he hobbles, or 
jumps, or limps, or trots, or sidles, or 
creeps—but creeping, sidling, limp- 
ing, hobbling, and jumping, are by no 
means walking. If he sits,—he fid- 
gets, twists his legs under his chair, 
throws his arm over the back of it, 
and puts himself into a perspiration, 
by trying to be at ease. It is the same 


in the more complicated operations of 
life. Behold that individual on a 
horse! See with what persevering 
alacrity he hobbles up and down from 
the croup to the pommel, while his 
horse goes quietly at an amble of from 
four to five miles in the hour. Sce 
how his knees, flying like a weaver’s 
shuttle, from one extremity of the 
saddle to another, ¢estroy, in a plea- 
sure-ride from Edinburgh to Ros- 
lin, the good grey kerseymeres, which 
were glittering a day or two ago in 
Scaife and Willis’s shop. The horse 
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begins to gallop—Bless our soul! the 
gentleman will decidedly roll off. The 
reins were never intended to be pulled 
like a peal of Bob Majors; your 
head, my friend, ought to be on your 
own shoulders, and not poking out 
between your charger’s ears; and 
your horse ought to use ifs exertions 
to move on, and not you. = It is a very 
cold day, you have cantered your two 
miles, and now you are wiping your 
brows, as if you had run the distance 
in half the time on foot. 

People think it a mighty easy thing 
to roll along in a carriage. Step 
into this noddy. That creature in the 
corner is evidently in a state of such 
nervous excitement that his body is 
as immovable as if he had breakfasted 
on the kitchen poker; every jolt of 
the vehicle must give hima shake like 
a battering-ram; do you call this 
coming in to give yourself a rest? 
Poor man, your ribs will ache for this 
for a month to come! But the other 
gentleman opposite : see how flexible 
he has rendered his body. Every 
time my venerable friend on the coach- 
box extends the twig with a few yards 
of twine at the end of it, which he 
denominates ‘‘a whupp,” the sudden- 
ness of the accelerated motion makes 
his great round head flop from the 
centre of his short thick neck, and 
come with such violence on the un- 
stuffed back, that his hat is sent down 
upon the bridge of his nose witha 
vehemence which might well nigh car- 
ry it away. Do you say that man 
is capable of taking a pleasure ride ? 
Before he has been bumped three 
miles, every pull of wind will be jerk- 
ed out of his body, and by the time 
he has arrived at Roslin, he will be 
adead man. If that man prospers in 
the world, he commits suicide the 
moment he sets up his carriage. 

We go to a ball. Mercy upon us! 
is this what you call dancing? A 
man of thirty years of age, and with 
legs as thick as a gate-post, stands up 
in the middle of the room, and gapes, 
and fumbles with his gloves, looking 
all the time as if he were burying his 
grandmother. At a given signal, the 
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unwieldy animal puts himself in mo- 
tion ; he throws out his arms, crouches 
up his shoulders, and, without moving 
a muscle of his face, kicks out his 
legs, to the manifest risk of the by- 
standers, and goes back to his place 
puffing and blowing like an otter, after 
a half-hour’s burst. Is this dancing ? 
Shades of the filial and paternal Ves- 
tris! can this be a specimen of the 
art which gives elasticity to the most 
inert conformation, which sets the 
blood glowing with a warm and genial 
flow, and makes beauty float before 
our ravished senses, stealing our ad- 
miration by the gracefulness of each 
new motion, till at last our souls thrill 
to each warning movement, and dis- 
solve into ecstacy and love? Maiden, 
with the roses lying among the twin- 
ings of thy long red hair! think not 
that the art of dancing consists merely 
in activity and strength. Thy limbs, 
which are none of the weakest, were 
not intended to be the rivals of a pa- 
vior’s hammer: the artificer, who 
trimmed thy locks, had no idea that 
his labors were to be lifted three feet 
higher than thy natural height from 
the ground ; spare thyself such dread- 
ful exertion, we beseech thee, and 
consider that thine ankle, though 
strong and thick as St. George’s pil- 
lars, may still be broken or sprained 
with such saltatations, 

People seem even to lahor to be 
awkward. One would think a gentle- 
tnan might shake hands with a familiar 
friend without any symptoms of cub- 
bishness. Not at all. The hand is 


jerked out by the one with the veloci- 


ty of a rocket, and comes so unex- 
pectedly to the length of its tether, 
that it nearly dislocates the shoulder 
bone. There it stands swaying and 
clutching at the wind, at the full ex- 
tent of the arm, while the other is 
half poked out, and half drawn in, as 
if rheumatism detained the upper 
moiety, and only below the etbow were 
at liberty to move. After you have 
shaken the hand, (but for what reason 
you squeeze it, as if it were a sponge, 
I can by no means imagine,) can you 
not withdraw it to your side, and keep 
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it in the station where nature and 
comfort alike tell you it ought to be 4 
Do you think your breeches’ pocket 
the most proper place to push your 
hand into? Do you put it there to 
guard the solitary half-crown from the 
rapacity of your friend; or do you 
put it across your breast in case of an 
unexpected winder from your appa- 
rently peaceable acquaintance on the 
opposite side ? 

Who, in the name of wonder, 
taught you to touch your hat? Do 
you imagine that any lady will be 
pleased by your doffing your castor, as 
if it hurt your head, or throwing your 
hand up to it, as if to hold it on against 
a sudden gust of wind, or tapping it 
onthe brim with the point of your fore- 
finger, as if it were the interior of a 
snufi-box? Why will you be so 
awkward? Most learned expounder 
of the intricacies of law, remember 
when your hat is fairly and genteelly 
off, the best thing you can do is to 
put it quietly and calmly on again. 
Recollect in these easterly winds that 
you have left your wig in the Parlia- 
ment House, and besides, that some 
booby of a phrenologist will set you 
down in his next philosophical essay, 
as endowed with an enormous organ 
of offhattiveness, and the proportions 
of your neck may be quite as well 
concealed. Stop, my dear George, 
you intended to take off your hat to 
the ladies in the blue pelisses,—your 
nod was pretty well, but your salute, 
as we say in the army, was bestowed 
upon two lady’s maids and three chil- 
dren in a window three doors farther 
on. 

Is it not quite absurd that a man 
can’t even take a glass of wine without 
an appearance of infinite difficulty and 
pain? Eating an egg at breakfast, 
we allow, is a difficult operation, but 
surely a glass of wine after dinner 
should be as easy as it is undoubtedly 
agreeable. The egg lies under many 
disadvantages. If you leave the egg- 
cup on the table, you have to steady 
it with the one hand, and carry the 
floating nutriment a distance of about 
two feet with the other, and always in 
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a confoundedly small spoon, and some- 
times with rather unsteady fingers. To 
avoid this, you take the egg-cup in 
your hand, and every spoonful have to 
lay it down again, in order to help 
yourself to bread ; so, upon the whole, 
we disapprove of eggs. 

But the glass of wine—can any 
thing be more easy? One would 
think not—but if you take notice next 
time you empty a glass with a friend, 
you will see that, sixteen to one, he 
makes the most convulsive efforts to 
do with ease what a person would na- 
turally suppose was the easiest thing 
in the world. Do you see, in the 
first place, how hard he grasps the 
decanter, leaving the misty marks of 
five hot fingers on the glittering crystal, 
which ought to be pure as Cornelia’s 
fame? Thenremark at what an acute 
angle he holds his right elbow as if he 
were meditating an assault on his 
neighbor’s ribs ; then see how he claps 
the bottle down again as if his object 
were to shake the pure ichor, and 
make it muddy as his own brains. 
Mark how the animal seizes his glass, 
—he will break it into a thousand 
fragments! See how he bows his 
lubberly head to meet half way the 
glorious cargo; how he slobbers the 
beverage over his unmeaning gullet, 
and chucks down the glass so as al- 
most to break its stem after he has 
emptied it of its contents as if they 
had been jalap or castor-oil! Call 
you that taking a glass of wine? Sir, 
it is putting wine into your gullet as 
you would put small beer into a bar- 
rel,—but it is not—oh, no! it is not 
taking, so as to enjoy, a glass of red, 
rich port, or glowing, warm, tinted, 
beautiful caveza! Men are decidedly 
more awkward than ‘ all-commanding 
woman,” every where, except on the 
road. 

A newly married couple are invited 
to a wedding-dinner. See when they 
enter the room, how differently they 
behave.—How gracefully she waves 
her head in the fine recover from the 
withdrawing curtsy, and beautifully 
extends her hand to the bald-pated 
individual grinning to her on the rug! 
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While the poor spoon, her husband, 
looks on, with the white of his eyes 
turned up as if he were sea sick, and 
his hands dangle dangle on his thighs 
as if he were trying to lift his own 
legs. See how he ducks to the lady 
of the house, and simpers across the 
fire-place to his wife, who by this 
time is giving a most spirited account 
of the state of roads, and the civility 
of the postilions near the Borders. 

Is a man little? Let him always, 
if possible, stoop. We are sometimes 
tempted to lay sprawling in the mud 
fellows of from five feet to five feet 
eight, who carry the back of their 
heads on the extreme summit of their 
hack-bone, and gape up to heaven as 
if they scorned the very ground. Let 
no little man wear iron heels. When 
we visit a friend of ours in Queen 
Street we are disturbed from our la- 
bors of conversation by a sound which 
resembles the well-timed marching ofa 
file of infantry or a troop of dismount- 
ed dragoons. We hobble as fast as 
possible to the window, and are sure 
to see some chappie of about five feet 
high stumping on the pavement with 
his most properly named cuddy-heels ; 
and we stake our credit, we never yet 
heard a similar clatter from any of his 
Majesty’s subjects of a rational and 
gentlemanly height—We mean from 
five feet eleven (our own height) up 
to six feet three. 

Is aman tall? let him never wear 
a surtout. It is the most unnatural, 
and therefore the most awkward 
dress that ever was invented. Ona 
tall man, if he be thin, it appears like 
a cossack-trowser on a stick leg; if it 
be buttoned, it makes his leanness and 
lankness still more appalling and ab- 
surd ; if it be open, it appears to be 
no part of his costume, and leads us 
to suppose that some elongated habit- 
maker is giving us a specimen of that 
rare bird, the flying taylor. 

We go on a visit to the country for 
a few days, and the neighborhood is 
famous for its beautiful prospects. 
Though, for our own individual share, 
we would rather go to the catacombs 
alone, than to a splendid view in a 


troop, we hate to balk young people ; 
and as even now a walking-stick chair 
is generally carried along for our be- 
hoof, we seldom or never remain at 
home when all the rest of the party 
trudge off to some ‘ bushy bourne or 
mossy dell.’’ On these occasions how 
infinitely superior the female is to the 
male part of the species! The ladies, 
in a quarter of an hour after the propo- 
sal of the ploy, appear all in readiness 
to start, each with her walking-shoes 
and parasol, with a smart reticule dang- 
ling from her wrist. The gentlemen, 
on the other hand, set off with their 
great heavy Wellingtons, which, after 
walking half a mile, pinch them at the 
toe, and make the pleasure-excursion 
confine them to the house for weeks. 
Then some fool, the first gate or stile 
we come to, is sure to shew off his 
vaulting, and upsets himself in the 
ditch on the opposite side, instead of 
going quietly over and helping the 
damosels across. And then, if he 
does attempt the polite, how awkward- 
ly the monster makes the attempt! 
We come to a narrow ditch with a 
plank across it—He goes only half 
way, and, standing in the middle of 
the plank, stretches out his hand and 
pulls the unsuspecting maiden so for- 
cibly, that before he has time to get 
out of the way, the impetus his own 
tug has produced, precipitates them 
both among the hemlock and nettles, 
which, you may lay it down as a gen- 
eral rule, are to be found at the thor- 
oughfares in every field. 

Long, long ago, (and the mists of 
thirty years are lifted from our retro- 
spective vision as we speak,) we went 
with a party of amiable girls to see 
one of the grandest objects in Eng- 
land. Shall we forget the sunny day 
which lighted us merrily over valley 
and plain, till we entered at last on 
the magnificent defiles of the Cheddar 
Cliffs, in Somersetshire 1—Never !— 
We still, with the minuteness of 
which, as we look at our, diminished 
legs—which are at this moment 
swathed in flannel—we are __half- 
ashamed, remember the fawn-colored 
pelisse, and white straw bonnet, of a 
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young and beautiful maiden of the 
party. We remember the beauties of 
her flexible form, and the moving 
lights which danced across her coun- 
tenance as she spoke, and still more 
the bright wild innocence which seal- 
ed Love’s seal upon her downy 
cheek, whene’er her soft sweet lips 
were curled into a smile. On we 
went, the maiden and ourself, and 
what we talked of, or if we talked at 
all, we do not remember, or at least 
we have no inclination to reveal. As 
we wandered up the pass, and the 
gradual winding of the ascent brought 
us every instant into view of some 
more sublime and grander aspect of 
the scene, our conversation became 
less sustained, till when we came to 
the middle of the steep, where on 
each side of us rose, “in wild and 
stern magnificence,” the grand and 
rugged crags, with their rude projec- 
tions clothed in brushwood, and mel- 
lowed by the warm tints of the noon- 
day sun, we should have thought it 
a proianation of nature’s holiest mys- 
teries, if we had uttered one word 
even of admiration to the mute and 
interesting girl who rested on our arm. 
The hawk poised himself on his broad 
and moveless wing, far up within the 
shadow of a beetling cliff, and “then 
dashed into the sunshine and away! a 
joyous and delighted thing, down the 
windings of the mountain, The wild 
pigeon, too, came sailing with a flood 
of light upon his wings, and circiing 
for a moment round a jutting ledge, 
folded his pinions on that desolate 
pinnacie, and brought to our fancy, 
amid all the wildness and majesty of 
the scene, thoughts, humbler and 
more gentle, of the quiet cottage in 
the far-off land which had been the 
shelter of our boyhood, and which, 
with such a companion as we then 
possessed, might be the no less fondly 
cherished shelter of our age. Yes, 
young and beautiful Honora! even 
amid the sternness of Nature’s works, 
our heart was softened by thy calm 
and lovely smile! But what you 
could see in that thin-necked curate, 
it passes our comprehension to divine. 


He was the most enormous eater we 
ever encountered in our life. Could 
such a being, after swallowing two 
pounds of mutton, fourteen potatoes, 
three rounds of bread, two quarts of 
beer, besides pudding and cheese, dare 
to hint a syllable of love towards any 
thing but a Southdown sheep? Could 
he have soothed thy young heart in its 
lonely, and perhaps its melancholy 
thoughts, as we could have done? 
Could he have looked into the blue 
recesses of thy rich deep eyes, and 
forgotten every thing but gratitude to 
Heaven for having bestowed on him a 
creature so pure, so beautiful ? Could 
he have wandered into the calm soli- 
tudes, by the side of some romantic 
burn, and pulled the long blue bells 
wet with the spray of the dashing 
linn, and twined them in thine auburn 
hair, and rested beside thee with a 
sweet and chastened affection, and 
read to thee ‘* through the lang sim- 
mer day,’? on some heathery knowe, 
far from the noisy and observing 
world—a _ world within yourselves? 
Oh, no! But thou, Honora! thou art 
the mother, we hear, of nine boys and 
girls, while we are slowly recovering 
from a four month’s fit of the gout! 
Love, when successful, is well 
enough, and perhaps it has treasures 
of its own to compensate for its in- 
conveniences ; but a more miserable 
situation than that of an unhappy in- 
dividual before the altar, it is not in 
the heart of man to conceive. Yirst 
of ail, you are marched with a solita- 
ry male companion up the long aisle, 
which on this occasion appears abso- 
lutely interminable; then you meet 
your future partner dressed out in 
satin and white ribbons, whom you 
are sure to meet in gingham gowns or 
calico prints, every morning of your 
life ever after. ‘There she is, sup- 
ported by her old father, decked out 
in his old-fashioned brown coat, witha 
wig of the same color, beautifully re- 
lieving the burning redness of his 
huge projecting ears ; and the mother, 
puffed up like an overgrown bolster, 
encouraging the trembling girl, and 
joining her maiden aunts of full fifty 
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years, in telling her to take courage, 
for it is what they must all come to. 
Bride’s-maids and mutual friends 
make up the company; and there, 
standing out before this assemblage, 
you assent to every thing the curate, 
or, if you are rich enough, the rector, 
or even the dean, may say, shewing 
your knock-knees in the naked defor- 
mity of white kerseymeres, to an ad- 
miring bevy of the servants of both 
families, laughing and tittering from 
the squire’s pew in the gallery. Then 
the parting!—The mother’s injunc- 
tions to the juvenile bride to guard 
herself from the cold, and to write 
within the week. The maiden aunts’ 
inquiries, of, ‘My dear, have you 
forgot nothing ?”’—the shaking of 
hands, the wiping and winking of eyes! 
By Hercules !—there is but one situ- 
ation more unpleasant in this world, 
and that is, bidding adieu to your 
friends, the ordinary, and jailor, pre- 
paratory to swinging from the end of 
a halter out of it. The lady all this 
time seems not half so awkward. 
She has her gown to keep from creas- 
ing, her vinaigrette to play with ; be- 
sides, that all her nervousness is inter- 
esting and feminine, and is laid to the 
score of delicacy and reserve. 

What a piece of work is man! In 
every situation he is infinitely inferior 
to the softer sex,—except, indeed, as 
we remarked hefore, upon the road. 
Here a man of the minutest intellect 
is fifty degrees more sensible than the 
trotting, plodding, weary-looking wo- 
man by his side. Do you see that 
bunch of red rags swaying from side 
to side on the back of that wan- 
dering Camilla? In it repose two 
chubby children, while the nine others, 
of all shapes and sizes, are straggling 
along the way. The insignificant in- 
dividual, with the tail of his coat 
(for it has only one) dangling down 
nearly td the junction heiween his bat- 
tered stocking and his hard brown 
shoe ; that mortal with but the ghost 
of a hat upon his head,—a staff with- 
in his hand,—his shoulders not distin- 
guishalle beneath the ample sweep of 
his deciduous coat ; that being is the 


husband of the woman, and, in the 
estimation of the world, the father of 
the eleven children. A gig sweeps 
on, containing some red-nosed, small- 
eyed Bagman, with his whip stuck in 
the arm-rod, a book in his hand, and 
the reins dangling in easy flow over 
the long bony back of his broken- 
knee’d charger. Hey! hey! cries 
the conveyer of patterns. The pater- 
nal vagabond slips quietly to the side, 
but guineas to sixpences, the woman 
creeps steadily on, or even if she be 
on the right side, diverges into the 
path, as if on purpose to cause the 
Bagman’s apprehension for careless 
and furious driving along the King’s 
highway. Often and often in our 
own young days, when mounted on 
our friend Seekham’s most knowing 
Stanhope, bowling along the beautiful 
road between Bicester and Summer- 
town, at the easy rate of thirteen 
miles an hour, have we halloed till our 
throats ached again to the female part 
of a pedestrian cavaleade,—but all in 
vain. And then, when we were in- 
spired, partly by Deakin’s imperial 
port, and partly by wrath at the im- 
pediment to our course, have we 
slang’d till our very self was frighten- 
ed at our vehemence, and our sleeping 
friend has awakened and stared with 
mute horror in our face! But there 
the insensate termagant stands flatly 
in your way, and unless you have the 
eloquent vituperations of Jon Bee or 
Mr. Brougham to aid you, your best 
plan is to lay your whip on the right 
flank of your restive horse, and trot 
out of hearing of her abuse (celerrimo 
curse you!) Once, and once only, 
were we happy at such an interrup- 
tion. It was in that beautiful tract of 
country between Stirling and the Tro- 
sachs. We were slowly driving our 
old horse, Tempest, in our quiet easy 
shandrydan, admiring, as all who 
have hearts and souls must do, the 
noble vistas which open every moment 
upon the sight. Far down we heard 
the gurgling of the joyous river leap- 
ing over rock and stone, yet saw not 
the glittering of its bubbling course 
for the thick leaves which clustered on 
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its precipitous bank. Then at a 
winding of the way we saw a smooth 
calm reach, circling with its limpid 
waters round a projecting point, and 
just below us the tiny billows glisten- 
ing to the noonday sun, half-seen, half- 
hid by the brushwood which decked 
with greenness and beauty the rocky 
ledge over which we gazed. We gave 
Tempest a genile hint to proceed, and 
not far had we gone, when, gliding 
before us in solitude and loveliness, 
we beheld a form—and by the quick- 
ened pulses of our heart—we knew 
whose only that enchanting form 


could be. Immersed in ‘“ maiden 
meditation,”’ she heard not the rolling 


of our chariot wheels. Nearer and 
nearer we approached, and at last, as 
if roused from a dream, she started 
and turned round. The large brown 
eye, glistening in its lustrous beauty, 
till it appeared almost in tears,—the 
dark arched eye-brows, the glowing 
cheek, and then the enchanting smile, 
—it was—it was our Ellen! Three 
years were passed since we had seen 
the fawn-like maiden. We had seen 
her in the lighted hall, where she was 
the cynosure of every eye,—the load- 
stone of every heart. We had gazed 
on the ringlets of her dark auburn 
tresses that floated in many a curl 
along the pure marble of her snowy 
neck ; we had followed with admira- 
tion every movement of her graceful 
form, and looked with more than rap- 
ture on the twinkling of her small and 
fairy-like feet, and we had wondered 
that a flower so fair was still left 
alone, and was not gathered to bloom 
on in blessedness, the ornament and 
delight of some faithful and loving 
bosom. And here we saw her in this 
romantic region, communing with her 
own pure spirit. 

We spoke in the words of over- 
flowing friendship. And old as we 
were, our heart yearned with kindness 
and affection to a being so youug, so 
beautiful. Again we heard her voice 
as we used to delight to hear it, gay, 
joyous, free. She spoke with an en- 
thusiasm, which made her still more 
lovely, of the beauties of the wild 
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scene around us. ‘Go on, blessed 
creature,’ thought we, in the fulness 
of our heart, as we descended from 
our vehicle, and trusted Tempest to 
his own discretion up the hill,—‘ Go 
on, blessed creature, spreading light 
with thy pure smiles upon the dark- 
ness of a clouded and care-disturbed 
existence,—be the pride of some 
youthful bosom, that will beat only as 
thy wishes point! For ourself! we 
are old and failed, but thy beauties 
have scattered a leaf of the tree of 


happiness upon the dull and lag- 
ging course of our thorn-encircled 


thoughts.”” We wondered, but in- 
quired not the reason of her being 
solitary in so desolate and wild a 
scene ; our thoughts were otherwise 
employed, and we were regretting that 
we had fallen into the sere, the yellow 
leaf, and picturing scenes of happi- 
ness and delight, had fate and fortune 
willed it otherwise. Even yet, could 
we win the heart of one so beautiful, 
we might be happy; attention would 
atone for disparity of years,—and El- 
len, the lovely, the accomplished El- 
len, might deign— 
ss to bless 
With her light step our loneliness.” 





Yet why for our vanity or selfish 
gratification doom a creature’ so 
young to waste her best years in the 
dull and joyless society of an infirm 
old man’%—perish the ungenerous 
thought !—but would not she herself 
laugh at the mere idea! Perchance 
even now she is musing on some young 
and betrothed admirer; perchance 
she is dreaming of her future happi- 
ness, when the wife shall make it her 
pride to compensate for the coyness of 
the maiden. In the midst of our 
reverie and regrets, a carriage swept 
up the hill ; a venerable old man look- 
ed out of the window as it stopped, 
and said, in an almost surly tone,— 
“We have got the shoe replaced— 
how fast you’ve walked; come in.” 
And Ellen, the young, the pure, the 
innocent, the beautiful, was the wife 
of a man older by a good dozen years 
than ourself! We handed her in 
without a word, bowed, as she said 
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farewell, and stood gazing after the 
carriage long after a turning of 
the road concealed it from our 
view. We remember, that on re- 


mounting our shandrydan, we caught 
ourself muttering something, which 
we are afraid sounded almost like an 
oath. 








THE TRAVELLER DYING IN THE DESERT: 


Suggested by reading Major Denham’s Africa.* 


Tue traveller lay in the desert alone, 
Deseried, and wounded, and heart-sick, 
and wan; 
The coolness and calmness of night had all 
flown, 
And the thirst and the fever of morning 
came on, 


No tree gave him shelter, no well was there 
near— 

No being to succor him greeted his eye ; 

No sound but the hyena’s grow! met his ear, 

That waited impatiently till he should die. 


The bones of the many, deserted like him, 
Whom the spear of the robber or hunger 
had slain, 
Were saddening to view, and his eye-ball 
grew dim, 
As death grimly whispered, so his should 
remain. 


Yet, dauntless in spirit, around him he gaz- 
ed— 
No sigh left his dried lip, no tear did he 
shed, 
But smiled as to heaven his last look he 
raised, 
Where the halo of glory seem‘d circling 
his head. 


He thought of his home, of the days of his 
youth, ° 
Of the friends who had loved him, and 
those who'd deceived ; 
And the soft mournful words which he now 
felt were truth, 
That at parting she spoke who his ab- 
sence still grieved. 


«T have loved thee, fair Science—for thee 
I've immured 
My youth in the closet of wisdom,” he 


cried ; 
“For thee has my manhood all suffering 
endured, 
And for thee, on my tomb, be it said that 
I died 


My tomb !—but what tomb, save this waste, 
shall be mine ?— 
Yet to what Heaven wills be my spirit 
resigned ! 
Though no friend can witness my being’s 
decline, 
Still my name shall be found in my works 
left behind. 


Some traveller, more gifted, more happy, 
shall come, 
He shall find in this desert these relics of 
me! 
He shall carry my books to the land of my 
home, 
And my words, though I've perish’d, im- 
mortal will be.” 


Thus, inly exulting, his spirit arose, 
On the pinions of virtue, to regions afar ; 
The spot where he moulders no being now 
shews, 
But in every nation his monuments are. 


[lis glory you see for his sorrows atone— 
From examples like this future heroes are 
mide : 
"Tis thus that a Denham we claim for our 
own, 
And long may it be ere his memory fade! 








GUESSES AT TRUTHA 


Tris book is the offspring of good 
thoughts and good feelings, and inhe- 
rits the excellence of its parents. 
Why, then, has it not become popu- 
lar? His not on account of difficulty 
or abstruseness, for it is made up of 
simple and often detached observa- 


tions ; nor of errors of style, for it is 
clearer, more elegant, and more vigor- 
ous English than three-fourths of the 
most admired works of the day ; nor 
of any direct opposition to general 
helief, for the authors are hoth Christ- 
ian and Constitutional, and have ob- 





* These lines have a peculiar interest from the recent death of the lamented traveller whose 


work suggested them.—£d. 


t Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers, 2 vols. 12mo. pp- 702. London, 1828. 
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viously endeavored, as far as possible, 
to conciliate prejudice. But the truth 
is, that it does not fall in with the 
views of any party or sect; and, as 
even an honest party, or a liberal sect, 
cares more for the thread which sepa- 
rates it from mankind than for the ca- 
bles which unite it to them, it will not 
do anything towards spreading the po- 
pularity of a work which deals much 
in matters of universal concernment 
and agreement, and scarcely treats at 
all of particular and accidental differ- 
ences. No one can read these little 
volumes without feeling more sensibi- 
lity to beauty, more reverence for 
truth, more love for man, more devo- 
tion towards God. But, as it is not 
one of its objects to enter into the 
question of infant baptism or episco- 
pacy, it can never become the manual 
of those who, like the religious people 
of England, think such questions of 
more importance than the deepest 
principles of the human mind. When 
men coalesce into sects and parties, 
they club together the folly of all to 
establish a power which shall be 
stronger than the reason of any. 
Another reason why the ‘ Guesses 
at Truth” have not become more fash- 
ionable is, because they do not profess 
to be a system. The fault is not that 
they are “ guesses,” but that they do 
not profess to be anything else. If you 
tell a man you are guessing, you leave 
him the labor of thinking whether you 
are right or wrong; and labor takes 
time and trouble, both of which are 
reserved by our generation for their 
counting-houses and dinner-tables. 
Write a system, and your readers 
have nothing to do but learn it by 
rote, and they are saved from thought, 
the curse of enjoyment, with regard 
to the whole subject of your book. 
If we had it in our choice to establish 
in London a School of Wisdom or a 
Delphic Oracle, » Socrates or a Sibyl, 
though we believe the one to he the 
means of arriving at truth and know 
the other to be an imposture, we 
should instantly choose the divination 
and reject the philosophy, because we 
may cheat ourselves into a persuasion 
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that the dogmatism is right, and so 
avoid the trouble of examination, while 
thought can only address itself to 
thought, and truth be won only by 
those who will toil to gain her. If 
Mademoiselle le Normand and Mr. 
Coleridge would each of them adver- 
tise to answer questions at the Egyp- 
tian Hall, we would wager that the 
lady would be as generally visited as 
if she had a pig-face or a Hottentot 
protuberance ; and that, after the first 
three days, the teacher would be as 
completely deserted as if he were real- 
ly inspired. Those who, like the au- 
thors of the ‘ Guesses at Truth,” 
make it their great object to set free 
their own minds and those of their 
fellow-men, to feel as deeply and 
think as earnestly as they can, and to 
teach others to do so,—who would 
bring us to truth, not by tumbling us 
into a stage-coach, (none of which 
travel that road, and) which would 
certainly take us wrong, but by lend- 
ing us a staff and a lantern, and set- 
ting us forward on our way for our- 
selvyes—such persons as these, whether 
in Rome, London, or Cambridge, are 
very certain to meet at first with but 
scanty audiences, jealous reception, 
and niggard entertainment. 

We have said that this work has 
not found its due level, because it does 
not put forth opinions after the ap- 
proved manner of sectarians and par- 
tisans, and because it does not pretend 
to be a code or asystem. It is also 
comparatively -unrenowned for two 
opposite, though not contrary, reasons. 
The authors do not chime in with the 
weary ‘‘ding-dong-bell”’ of class doc- 
trines; but they have strong convic- 
tions of their own. They do not put 
forward a system, but they think sys- 
iematically. 

Society has a natural dislike to an 
earnest belief of any mind on any sub- 
ject. It has no such belief itself, and 
has an antipathy to all who have : for 
they rouse the slumbers, or interrupt 
the business, of the crowd, and in ei- 
ther case are equally disagreeable. If 
a man feel deeply the truth of that 
which is only held in words, only seen 
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in shadows, by the mob, he will utter 
it with an energy which is as startling 
and painful to them, as if it were the 
expression of some dangerous heresy 
or evident falsehood. Where they 
are accustomed to mutter and lisp, he 
speaks with boldness and emphasis ; 
where they dogmatise with indiffer- 
ence, he reasons with zeal and reso- 
lution; where they decide in their 
dreams, he inquires with all the best 
and most awakened faculties of his 
nature. This is worse to them than 
the curled rose-leaf to the Sybarite,— 
it is as if he had been transferred from 
his luxury to ‘“‘ Damien’s bed of steel,” 
or to the spiked couch of an Indian 
devotee. The world, till the innova- 
tor who dares to feel and to think has 
been justified by success, never for- 
gives the disturbance he causes. The 
only excusable case is when some old- 
accustomed persuasion, which has 
been in the mind till it no longer 
breaks the rest thereof, has been 
brought into dispute, and some “ air 
from heaven, or blast from hell,”’ has 
shaken the dulness of “ the fat weed, 
that rots itself in ease on Lethe’s 
wharf,’’ some mole, working beneath, 
has stirred its roots, or some lark from 
his airy poise has sunk upon its leaves, 
and thrilled them with the tremblings 
of his song. Then, as a mere expe- 
dient for preserving as far as possible 
the previous insensibility, some mo- 
mentary exertion is permitted till the 
invasion has been repelled. The Hea- 
thens combated Christianity by ration- 
alising and spiritualising Paganism. 
The Roman Catholic Church endured 
a small reform, to prevent the success 
of the great one, and permitted a fee- 
ble development of energy to keep off 
the impulse begun by Wickliffe and 
Luther ; and, at this moment, in India, 
Brahminism is strengthened against 
the missionaries by a modification or 
interpretation of its docirines, of 
which, about fifty years ago, there 
was scarcely a glimmering to be dis- 
covered. Except in such circum- 
stances as these, the bold and eager 
enforcement of any principle, the out- 
breaking of any powerful feeling, agi- 
9 ATHENEUM, VOL. 1, 3d series. 


tates and frightens the crowd ; its na- 
ture is like that of the beasts who hate 
light, merely because it is light ; and 
it never becomes reconciled to the 
torch which any philosopher has kin- 
dled, until time has rendered it such 
a feeble, fluttering, and dim illumina- 
tion, as alone its weak and bat-like 
eyes can bear without annoyance. So 
fresh and bright a flame as burns over 
the pages of the ‘‘ Guesses at Truth,” 
is almost always sure to be made the 
mark, like the light held by the Duc 
D’Enghien, at which the bullets of 
the vulgar will be aimed. 

Again, we have said that a great 
obstacle to the wide circulation of this 
book is the unhappy circumstance that 
its authors think systematically. This 
is an immense drawback from _ its 
chance of boudoir and circulating- 
library celebrity; for, though people 
like to have systems—no matter on 
what principles founded,—meaning by 
systems things that entitle their read- 
ers to pronounce opinions upon every 
point connected with a subject—works 
which none but men of the highest 
genius are fit to write,—yet they do 
not at all like, that in a book, not pre- 
tending to settle the omne scibile of 
dress or political economy, cookery, 
or Christianity, there should be evi- 
dence of its writer having thought with 
fixed principles ; and for this obvious 
reason, that a principle, like the flying 
horse of the ‘“* Arabian Nights,”’ is an 
unmanageable power, which will not 
stop when it is bidden, or go on when 
it is whipped. It is true that many a 
man who thinks that he is mounted up- 
on a principle, and careering among the 
stars, is, infact, seated, like Don Quix- 
ote, on a wooden hobby, which does not 
stir an inch. But, on the other hand, 
no one is more unhappy than a vulgar 
man,—a man of moderation, and com- 
promise, and ‘* sound practical sense,” 
who has long ago ‘* made up his mind” 
out of the parings of this orthodoxy, 
and that prejudice, and the dust shaken 
from the feet of the wise,—when he 
finds himself suddenly mounted on 
some master truth, which, instead of 
taking him a quiet amble along the 
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turnpike-road he has been accustomed 
to all his life, dashes away through 
puddles which he has always believed 
to be an unfathomable abyss, and 
overleaps a hundred mounds and 
hedges which the unfortunate eques- 
trian has been accustomed to consider 
as impassable as were the walls of 
Eden to fallen Adam. Now, such a 
John Gilpin in philosophy is one of 
those persons who are accustomed, by 
virtue of having read ‘‘ The Spectator,” 
and ‘‘ The Book of the Church,” to 


** Give the nod, 
The stamp of fate, and fiat of the god,” 


in most English coteries, when he by 
accident falls in with some such truths 
as are scattered in scores through these 
volumes. They take their rise in ad- 
mitted reasonings, or outward revela- 
tions, but however do not stop at the 
ordinary conclusions which most men 
of cultivated minds would perhaps 
agree with. They hold on their course 
desolating the after-dinner homily of 
the rector, and annulling the warrant- 
like dictum of the justice. They 
humble the pride of the attorney, and 
lay waste his shrubbery of quibbles, 
and teach the philosophy of the mer- 
chant to prop itself no more upon 
«© The Westminster Review.” 

Some of the qualities which we 
would attribute to the ‘“ Guesses at 
Truth,”’ may be inferred from the 
preceding observations. Besides their 
freedom from the spirit of party, and 
their inculcation of great universal 
principles, they are written through- 
out with a vividness of style which is 
now very rarely found in connection 
with so little of conceit or affectation. 
We also meet in every page the touch- 
es of as picturesque a pencil as has 
ever been at work except in first-rate 
poetry. There is often an earnest, 
sometimes a quaint, conciseness, which 
gives exceeding character and strength 
to the style; but this quality fre- 
quently degenerates, especially in the 
shorter “‘ Guesses,”’ into obscurity and 
Sar-fetchedness. There is also in some 
instances evidence of a tendency to 
substitute a mere jingle of words for 


sense and wit. We must even be al- 
lowed to say, that the book contains 
some sentences ludicrously and despi- 
cably trivial, and some in which, 
though one may trace the thought that 
the authors had in their minds, it is 
yet utterly worthless, and very ill ex- 
pressed. As to the particular acquire- 
ments, tenets, and characters of the 
writers, we shall only say, that they 
are evidently scholars, gentlemen, and 
Christians, in no small degree conver- 
sant with literature, nature, and the 
human mind, among the best critics 
of our day, enthusiastic admirers of 
all things admirable, and profound re- 
verers of Mr. Coleridge. 

We shall now make some extracts 
almost at random. The best things 
in the book—such as the inimitable 
essay on poetry and sculpture—are 
too long to be quoted, and too good 
to be curtailed. 

«* Some people would have us love, 
or rather obey God, chiefly because 
he outbids the devil.” 

The next seems to us very odd and 
amusing. 

«« Many nowadays write what may 
be called a dashing style. Unable to 
put much meaning into their words, 
they try to eke it out by certain marks 
which they attach to them, something 
like pigtails sticking out at right an- 
gles to the body. The perfection of 
this style is found in the articles by 
the Editor of ‘The Edinburgh Re- 
view,’ and in Lord Byron’s Poems, 
above all in ‘ The Corsair,’ deserv- 
edly his most popular work, seeing 
that all his faults came to a head in it. 
A couplet from ‘The Bride of Abydos’ 
may instance my meaning : 

*A thousand swords—thy Selim’s heart and 
hand— 
Wait—wave—defend—destroy—at thy com- 
mand !” 
How much grander this is, than if 
there had been nothing between the 
words hut commas! even as a pigtail 
is grander than a curl, or at least has 
heen deemed so by many a German 
prince. Tacitus himself, when trans- 
lated, is drest afier the same fashion, 
with a skewer jutting out of him here 
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and there. The celebrated sentence 
of Galgacus becomes : 


* He makes a solitude—and calls it—peace !” 


The noble poet places a flourish after 
every second word, like a vulgar writ- 
ing master. But perhaps they are 
only marks of admiration, standing 
prostrate, as Lord Castlereagh would 
have termed it. Nor are upright ones 
spared.” 

«« How easy it is to pass sentence 
against a work! All we understand 
in it, is common-place : all we under- 
stand not, is nonsense. 

«©A mother should give her child- 
ren a superfluity of enthusiasm, that 
after they have lost all they will lose 
on mixing with the world, enough may 
still remain to prompt and support 
them through great actions. A cloak 
should be of three-pile, to keep its 
gloss in weor. 

‘© The best criterion of an enlarged 
mind, next to the performance of great 
actions, is their comprehension. 

** Fickleness is in women of the 
world the fault most likely to result 
from their situation in society. The 
weaknesses which they know are the 
most severely condemned, and the 
good qualities which they feel to be 
most highly valued, in the female cha- 
racter, by our sex as well as their 
own, have alike a tendency to render 
them generally obliging, to the exclu- 
sion, so far as nature will permit, of 
strong and durable, unmixed, uncoun- 
tenanced attachment to individuals. 
Well! we deserve no better of them. 
And after all, the flame is only smo- 
thered by society, not extinguished : 
give it free ventilation, and it will 
blaze. 

* Poetry is to philosophy what the 
sabbath is to the rest of the week. 

“It is well for us that we are born 
babies in intellect. Could we under- 
stand ‘and reflect upon one half of 
what most mothers at that time say 
and do to us, we should draw conclu- 
sions in fayor of our own importance 
which would render us insupportable 
for years. Happy the boy whose 
mother is tired of talking nonsense to 


him before he is old enough to know 
the sense of it! 

«‘ Since the generality of persons 
act from impulse, and not from prin- 
ciple, men are neither so good nor so 
bad as we are apt to imagine them. 

«* Beauty is perfection unmodified 
by a predominating expression. 

“The progress of knowledge is 
slow, like the march of the sun. We 
cannot see him moving, but after a 
time we may perceive that he has 
moved onward. 

“Too much is seldom enough. 
Pumping after your bucket runs over 
prevents its keeping full. 

«The mind is like a trunk : if well 
packed, it holds almost everything ; if 
ill packed, next to nothing. 

* We hurry through life fearful, as 
it would seem, of looking back, lest 
we should be turned, like Lot’s wife, 
into pillars of salt. And, alas! if we 
did look back, very often we should 
see nothing but the blackened and 
smouldering ruins of our vices, the 
smoking Sodom and Gomorrah of the 
heart. 

«« Many persons seem to keep their 
hearts in their eyes: you come into 
both together, and so you go out of them. 

“The history of philosophy is the 
history of a game at cat’s cradle. 
One theory is taken off ; and then the 
taker off holds out a second to you, of 
the same thread, and very like the 
first, although not quite the same, 
According to the skill of the players, 
the game lasts through more or fewer 
changes: but mostly the string at 
length gets entangled, and you must 
begin afresh, or give over; or at best 
the cat’s cradle comes back again, and 
you have never a cat to put into it. 

«« Men harm others by their deeds, 
themselves by their thoughts. 

«« Heliogabolus is said to have cal- 
culated the size of Rome from ten 
thousand pounds weight of cobwebs 
amassed within it. Mr. Colquhoun 
and the Reports of the Police and 
Mendicity Committees have furnished 
us with similar materials for estimat- 
ing the grandeur of our own metropo- 
lis. Only the dirt is moral. 
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«<¢ A man’s errors are what renders 
him amiable,’ says Goéthe, in the last 
number of his Journal on Art, that is, 
in his seventy-seventh year. I said 
one day to a girl of fourteen: ‘If you 
were but as good as your brother!’ 
‘Well she replied, with something 
of a bashful sullenness, ‘I don’t care. 
You would not be so fond of me, if I 
was.’ 

‘«T love to gaze on a breaking wave. 
It is the only thing in nature which is 
most beautiful in the moment of its 
dissolution. 

“ Seeking is not always the way to 
find ; or Altamira would have found a 
husband long ago. 

«© A great man commonly disap- 
points those who visit him. They 
are on the look-out for his thundering 
and lightning, and he speaks about 
common things much like other peo- 
ple ; nay, sometimes he may even be 
seen laughing. He proportions his 
exertions to his excitements : having 
been accustomed to converse with deep 
and lofty thoughts, it is not to be ex- 
pected that he will ‘flare or sparkle in 
ordinary chit-chat. One sees no peb- 
bles glittering at the bottom of the 
Atlantic. 

“* The tower of Babel could never 
have been built in a mountainous coun- 
try : nature there awes and defies ri- 
valry. 

‘©The worst thing of all is a new 
church. I love to say my prayers in 
a place where my fathers and fore- 
fathers have prayed. It may be idle- 
ness and vanity to think so, but some- 
how God seems to be nearer in a 
building where he has long been more 
immediately present. There is an 
odor of sanctity breathing about an 


old church : the worn stones are hal- 
lowed by the feet which have trod, 
and the knees which have knelt, on 
them : so much in it has been changed 
by time, that it is become more like a 
house not made with hands: nobody 
now living can make anything like it ; 
its architect is forgotten—it is the 
work not of a man but of anage. A 
new church, on the contrary, was 
built by such a man, fitted up by such 
another: everything about it is so neat 
and so modern; it is almost as smart 
as a theatre : there was no such thing 
five years ago, and what has been so 
short-lived can never seem to have 
any permanent reason for its existence, 
or indeed to have anything permanent 
about it; and instead of the odor of 
sanctity, one finds only the smell of 
paint. It has no atmosphere of prayer ; 
it is not a treasure-house of the dead. 
My feelings on this subject I should 
have conceived would have been al- 
most universal, had not an American 
gentleman once expressed to me his 
surprise, that we let our churches in 
England, especially the cathedrals, 
grow so old and dirty. He had seen 
the minsters of York and Lincoln, and 
assured me that, if they stood in Ame- 
rica, the outside of them would be 
white-washed every ten years ; such 
being the American way of showing 
their reverence for the house of God. 
How far his statement is correct, I 
know not. A nation of yesterday 
may perhaps be destitute of sympathy 
with the day before: but we in Eng- 
land, I trust, should as soon think of 
white-washing Helvellyn.” 

Accurate and feeling, the passages 
quoted above are favorable speci- 
mens. 








THE PLACE OF REST. 


I am weary of life, I am tired of the earth, 

Of its dark sorrows and boisterous mirth, 

Of its changeful scenes, its uncertain joys, 

Its wo that frowns, and its pleasure that 
cloys, 

Of its dreams that delude the youthful 
breast : 

—Would I could find me a place of rest ! 


I sought in a land far beyond the sea, 

Where the flowers came forth in radianey, 

Where shone the clearest and sunniest sky ; 

But, alas! I found that the flowers would 
die, 

That clouds would o’ershadow the hea- 
ven’s blue breast; 

And I lefi it,—for me ‘twas no place of rest! 
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I returned again to the spot of my birth ; 

But change had come on its cheerful hearth: 

Some were now wanderers o'er the fur wave, 

Some were at peace in the lonely grave : 

There were still some hearts that were not 
estranged ; 

But, except their affections, all things were 
changed ! 


There were voices beloved, but the tremu- 
lous tone 

Told of the years that had over them gone ; 

There were brows that, scarce touched by 
Time’s darkening wing, 

Looked like the lingering flowers of spring; 

There were siniles—but they only shone on 
decay, 

Like the fading light on the dying day. 


There were heads with whose sunny clus- 
tering hair ° 

Was mingled the early snow of care ; 

There were eyes—but where was their once 
bright hue ? 

A mist of tears had come over their blue : 

Oh! I brook’d not to look on such altered 
things, 

And I stayed not there my wanderings. 


I went to fair cities, and in the crowd 
I mingled awhile with the gay and the proud; 
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I strove to be happy, I strove to smile, 

But the days pass'd heavily on the while : 

And though every hour with mirth was 
fraught, 

It bore not wjthin it the peace I sought. 


I fled away itito solitude, 

I hoped to find quiet by mountain and 
wood ; 

But, alas! when the spirit would use its 
wings, 

And mingle with grand and glorious things, 

"Tis feiter'd by clay to its mortal sphere : 

—Rest there was none for my bosom here. 


I sat me down ‘neath the midnight sky, 

The bright stars sparkled like gems on 
high; 

Before me lay the mighty deep, 

Still murmuring on in its peaceless sleep— 

And I thought, as 1 looked on its heaving 
breust, 

“ There is indeed no place of rest !” 


But there came a still small voice through 
the gloom— 

“Thing of the dust! return thee home : 

Is it thine to repine at the will of Him 

sefore whom yon glorious stars are dim ? 

Pray that thy sins may be forgiven ; 

Hope for a resting-place in heaven.” 
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Recinatp Heser, the second son of 
the Rev. Reginald Heber, Master of 
Arts of Brazennose College, Oxford, 
was born at Malpas, April 21, 1783. 
The rudiments of his education he 
received under the parental roof, from 
whence he was removed at an early 
age to the grammar school of Whit- 
church, in Shropshire, and next, toa 
private seminary near the metropolis, 
kept by Dr. Bristowe. 


Brazennose College, and the year fol- 
lowing gained the chancellor’s prize 
for his «« Carmen Seculare,’’ an ele- 
gant Latin poem on the commence- 
ment of the new century. In 1803 
he distinguished himself by his exqui- 
site English poem, entitled, ‘ Pales- 
tine,’ which obtained the gold medal, 
and was recited with great applause 
in the theatre. On that occasion the 
venerable father of the young poet 
was present, and the effect upon his 


At the age of 
sixteen, he was entered a student of 


CALCUTTA. 
Portrait.) 


nerves was such, that he died shortly 
afterwards. 

To relieve his mind under this loss, 
Mr. Heber accepted an offer to ac- 
company Mr. Thornten in a_ tour 
through Germany, Russia, and the 
Crimea. Of the value of his journal 
some idea may be formed, from seve- 
ral passages which the late Dr. Clarke 
was permitted to extract for the illus- 
tration of his travels. 

While abroad, Mr. Heber was 
unanimously chosen fellow of All 
Souls’ College ; and upon his return, 
he gained another academical prize 
for an essay in prose, on ‘* The Sense 
of Honor.” Soon after this, Mr. 
Heber relinquished his fellowship, on. 
being presented to the family rectory 
of Hodnet, in Shropshire, and marry- 
ing the daughter of Dr. Shipley, dean 
of St. Asaph. 

In 1808 he took the degree of mas- 
ter of arts as a Grand Compounder, 
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and the next year appeared his poem, 
entitled, «‘ Europe, or Lines on the 
present War,” a piece which, though 
not professedly a satire, exhibits in 
some parts much of the Juvenalian 
character on the vices and follies of 
the age. About the same time came 
out a quarto edition of the “ Pales- 
tine ; with a Fragment on the Pas- 
sage of the Red Sea ;”’ written in the 
highest style of descriptive poetry. 
Four years afterwards, the author 
printed a small volume of “ Original 
Poems and Translations,’ which, for 
vigor of conception, beauty of image- 
ry, and harmony of versification, may 
vie with some of the finest produc- 
tions in our language. 

In 1815 Mr. Heber preached the 
Bampton Lecture before the universi- 
ty of Oxfor’, on which occasion he 
took for his subject, «‘ The Personali- 
ty and Office of the Christian Com- 
forter.”” The course was well at- 
tended, and the preacher gained great 
credit, by the manner in which he 
discharged this important duty. Yet, 
when the discourses, pursuant to the 
will of the founder of the lecture, 
appeared from the press, some of the 
positions advanced therein were called 
in question by the editor of the Bri- 
tish Critic, in such a manner, that the 
author, though litile disposed to con- 
troversy, felt himself under the ne- 
cessity of replying to the anonymous 
reviewer, in ‘A letter addressed to 
the Head of a College.”” The next 
publication of Mr. Heber was an ad- 
mirable sermon, preached by him in 
the cathedral of Chester, and printed 
at the desire of Dr. Law, then bishop 
of that diocese, and now of Bath and 
Wells. The lastliterary performance 
of Mr. Heber was, a Memoir of the 
Life and Writings of the cloquent and 
eminently pious prelate, Jeremy Tay- 
lor, prefixed to a uniform edition of 
his works, 

In the spring of 1822 the preach- 
ership of Lincoln’s Inn became va- 
cant, when the whole bench of that 
honorable society concurred in solicit- 
ing Mr. Heber to accept the situation ; 


which had always been an object of 


distinction, and never was filled but by 
men of preéminent talents. The pro- 
posal was too flattering to be rejected ; 
but within a few months after his ap- 
pointment to this place, another of a 
higher and very different description 
was offered him, which put his mind 
in a painful state of suspense, whether 
he could prudently accept, or consci- 
entiously refuse it. 

At the close of the above year, the 
melancholy intelligence reached Eng- 
land of the sudden death of that ex- 
cellent man, Dr. Middleton, the first 
protestant bishop in British India. 
The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, who were the principal 
means of procuring, what had long 
been wanting, the establishment of an 
episcopate in the East, immediately 
assembled upon this occasion, and, 
after paying proper respect to the 
memory of the deceased prelate, be- 
gan to look out for a person qualified 
in every respect to be his successor. 
They were not long in consultation, 
but with one heart and one voice 
the venerable body fixed upon Mr. 
Heber as the man in whom were com- 
bined all the requisites that could be 
wished, for the arduous situation. 

«‘ Here,” to use the language of a 
great writer ona similar occasion,‘“were 
to be found diligence, patience, activity, 
candor, and integrity ; here was reli- 
gion without formality, liberality with- 
out ostentation, seriousness without 
moroseness, and cheerfulness without 
levity : here was gentleness to others, 
and self severity: here was useful 
learning, and a love of those who lov- 
edand pursued it : here was acontempt 
and dislike for detracting sycophants 
and fawning parasites : here was affa- 
bility to inferiors: here were other 
bright virtues and endearing accom- 
plishments which need not be recount- 
ed; for there is already reason to 
fear that justice has not been done to 
the dignity of the subject.” 

The Society having come to a reso- 
lution upon this important concern, 
immedietely communicated it in the 
handsomest terms to Mr. Heber, who 
was much affected by the application. 
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Ambition and emolument were here 
out of the question; for, as he was 
already at perfect ease in his circum- 
stances, and happy in his connexions, 
with fair prospects of higher advance- 
ment in the church, if he should ever 
think of seeking it, the present offer, 
flattering as it might be, was one 
which, in a worldly point of view, 
had more to repel than to court desire. 
Young men, ardent for fame, or needy 
characters anxious to secure an inde- 
pendence, might be, and often are, 
ready enough to encounter the perils 
of the sea, and the dangers of an un- 
healthy climate, in order to gain hon- 
or and wealth. The motives by 
which such persons are actuated take 
from them the merit of making any 
sacrifice for the sake of knowledge, 
religion, humanity, or conscience. On 
the contrary, adventurers like these 
lose nothing in any case ; for whether 
successful or not, they have their 
meet reward,—perishable riches and 
contempt if they prosper ; and an un- 
lamented end, if they fall by a calen- 
ture or an apoplexy. 

Mr. Heber could not be classed 
with such as these; for however 
highly he might estimate the episco- 
pal station, it was not the title, but 
the office, which he contemplated. A 
mitre in his eyes was not so splendid 
an object, as to render him indifferent 
to the obligations which it imposed 
upon the wearer. The one now 
held out to him for his acceptance, 
was of a very peculiar kind, and ap- 
peared more like a crown of thorns, 
and an emblem of martyrdom, than of 
honorable distinction and enjoyment. 

On being apprised of the recom- 
mendation of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and the 
cheerful acquiescence of the East In- 
dia Company and the Government, he 
hesitated, took time to deliberate, and 
then declined the appointment. This 
was not the effect of timidity, for on 
his own account, he had no fear ; but 
when he reflected upon the situation 
of his beloved partner and only child, 
he very naturally doubted whether 
the present invitation was such a call 


as superseded every other tie, whether 
of parochial or social relation. The 
matter then underwent a further con- 
sideration ; counsel was held upon it ; 
and his scruples being removed, Mr. 
Heber consented to take upon him the 
momentous charge. 

A single glance at the map of Hin- 
dostan must convince any one of the ina- 
bility of an individual to superintend 
all the churches scattered over such 
an extent of territory ; and those too, 
in many parts, separated widely from 
each other by tracts of country dan- 
gerous to travel over. 

Dr. Middleton, the first bishop, was 
a man of strong constitution and pow- 
erful energies, yet even he fell under 
the weight of the burden, declaring 
with his last breath, that whoever 
came out to India with the same gene- 
ral commission would experience a 
similar fate. Notwithstanding this, 
the British government continued the 
narrow plan which had been originally 
adopted, and Mr. Heber, with the 
melancholy example and gloomy pre- 
sage before him, received consecration 
at Lambeth, May 14th, 1823. 

Previous to his departure from 
England in the month of June, the 
university of Oxford conferred upon 
him the degree of doctor in divinity, 
by diploma, which is the bighest mark 
of distinction in the power of that 
learned body to bestow. 

On the 11th of October the bishop 
arrived at Calcutta, where he set him- 
self diligently to the discharge of his 
pastoral office. 

On the 27th of May, 1824, he en- 
tered upon his first visitation, compris- 
ing northern India, Bombay, and the 
island of Cevlon. Having completed 
this circuit, he returned to Calcutta, 
and at the beginning of 1826 made 
preparations for his visitation to Ma- 
dras. 

On the 28th of March, the bishop, 
attended by his chaplain and several 
missionaries of the district, paid a vi- 
sit of ceremony to the rajah of Tan- 
jore, under the customary honors ; and 
the next day his highness returned the 
compliment, by waiting on the bishop. 
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The two following days were taken 
up by Bishop Heber in visiting and in- 
specting the mission schools and pre- 
mises. The number of children in 
these seminaries, English and Tamu- 
lian, amounted to two hundred and 
seventy-five boys and girls. He 
heard them read in both janguages, 
and expressed himself highly gratitied 
at the progress which had been made 
by the scholars. 

On the 31st, the bishop left Tan- 
jore amidst the blessings of the peo- 
ple, and proceeded to Trichinopoly, 
where he arrived apparently in good 
health and spirits, on Saturday, the Ist 
of April. The next day he preached 
to a large audience, and the same 
evening confirmed forty young persons, 
to whom he also delivered a suitable 
address. On the following morning, 
at six o’clock, he went to the Fort 
Church, where he confirmed eleven 
native Christians. 

When he reached home, he went to 
visit Mr. Robinson, his chaplain, who 
was indisposed ; after which he re- 
paired to dress, and bathe. Having 
remained in the bath longer than usu- 
al, his servant entered the apartment, 
and found his master lying senseless 
in the water. Assistance was imme- 
diately procured, but every attempt to 
restore animation proved unsuccessful. 

Upon examination, the vessels of 
the head were found much distended 
with blood, whence it was the opinion 
of the medical gentlemen, that the 
death of the bishop was occasioned 
by apoplexy. He had _ exhibit- 
ed unusual symptoms of heaviness 
when called from his repose, and 
while undressing for the bath; which 
disposition was probably induced by 
previous exertion, and rendered fatal 
by a sudden immersion into cold wa- 
ter. The corpse was deposited, with 
every demonstration of respect and 
sorrow, on the north side of the altar 
of St. John’s church, Trichinopeoly. 

The awful event was no sooner 
made known at the different seats of 
government, than it produced a gene- 
ral gloom, and every one, high and low, 
felt the loss as a personal concern. 


Meetings were held at the several 
presidencies, to consider of the best 
mode of paying a tribute of respect to 
the memory of the lamented prelate. 
From the excellent speeches which 
were delivered on these occasions, we 
shall select that of Sir Charles Grey, 
the chief justice at Calcutta, as exhi- 
biting an admirable portraiture of the 
good bishop, in his early days. 

“It is, (said the learned judge,) 
with real agitation and embarrassment, 
that I find it my duty to mark out the 
grounds on which this meeting appears 
to me to have been called for. As- 
suredly, it is not that there is any dif- 
ficulty in finding those grounds; or 
that I have any apprehension that you 
will not attend to a statement of them 
with willingness and indulgence. But 
this is a very public occasion, and my 
feelings are not entirely of a public 
nature. Deep as my sense is of the 
loss which the community has sustain- 
ed, yet, do what I will, the sensation 
which I find uppermost in my heart, 
is my own private sorrow, for one who 
was my friend in early life. 

“‘ It is just four-and-twenty years, 
this month, since I first became ac- 
quainted with him at the university, 
of which he was, beyond all question 
or comparison, the most distinguished 
student of his time. The name of 
Reginald Heber was in every mouth ; 
his society was courted by young and 
old ; he lived in an atmosphere of favor, 
admiration, and regard, from which I 
have never known any one but him- 
self, who would not have derived, and 
for life, an unsalutary influence. To- 
ward the close of his academical ca- 
reer, he crowned his previous honors 
by the production of his ¢ Palestine ;’ 
of which single work, the fancy, the 
elegance, and the grace, have secured 
him a place in the list of those who 
bear the proud title of English poets. 
This, according to usage, was recited 
in public ; and when that scene of his 
early triumph comes upon my me- 
mory,—that elevated rostrum from 
which he looked upon friendly and 
admiring faces—that decorated thea- 
tre,—those grave forms of ecclesiasti- 
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cal dignitaries, mingling with a resplen- 
dent throng of rank and beauty,— 
those antique mansions of learning, 
those venerable groves, those refresh- 
ing streams, and shaded walks,—the 
vision is broken by another, in which 
the youthful and presiding genius of 
the former scene is beheld lying in his 
distant grave, amongst the sands of 
Southern India!—Believe me, the 
contrast is striking, and the recollec- 
tions are most painful ! 

«* But you are not here to listen to 
details of private life. If I touch 
upon one or two other points, it will 
be for the purpose only of illustrating 
some features of his character. He 
passed some time in foreign travel, 
before he entered on the duties of his 
profession. The whole continent had 
not yet been re-opened to Englishmen 
by the swords of the noble Lord 
(Combermere) who is near me, and 
his companions in arms ; but in the east- 
ern part of it the bishop found a field, 
the more interesting, on account of its 
having been seldom trodden by ourcoun- 
trymen : he kept a valuable journal of 
his 9} servations ; and when you consi- 
der his youth, the applause he had alrea- 
dy received, and how tempting, in the 
morning of life, are the gratifications 
of literary success, you will consider 
it as a mark of the retiring and ingenu- 
ous modesty of his character, that he 
preferred to let the substance of his 
work appear in the humble form of 
notes to the volumes of another. 

“There is another circumstance 
which I can add, and which is not so 
generally known : this journey, and the 
aspect of those vast regions, stimulating 
a mind which was stored with classical 
learning, had suggested to him a plan 
of collecting, arranging, and illustrat- 
ing, all of ancient and of modern lite- 
rature, which could unfold the history, 
and throw light on the present state of 
Scythia—that region of mystery and 
fable—that source, from whence, 
eleven times in the history of man, 
the living clouds of war have been 
breathed over all the nations of the 
south. I can hardly conceive any 
work for which the talents of the au- 
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thor were better adapted ; hardly any 
which could have given the world 
more delight, himself more of glory. 
I know the interest which he took in 
it. But he had now entered into the 
service of the church; and finding 
that it interfered with his graver du- 
ties, he turned from his fascinating pur- 
suit, and condemned to temporary ob- 
livion, a work, which I trust may yet 
be given to the public. 

*“T mention this chiefly for the 
design of showing how steady was the 
purpose, how serious the views, with 
which he entered on his calling. I 
am aware that there were inducements 
to it, which some minds will be dis- 
posed to regard as the only probable 
ones ; but I look upon it, myself, to 
have been with him a sacrifice of no 
common sort. His early celebrity 
had given him incalculable advantages ; 
and every path of literature was 
open to him; every road to the 
temple of fame, every honor which 
his country could afford, was in a 
clear prospect before him, when he 
turned to the humble duties of a 
country church, and buried in his 
heart those talents which would have 
ministered so largely to worldly vani- 
ty, that they might spring up ina 
more precious harvest. He passed 
many years in this situation, in the 
enjoyment of as much happiness as 
the condition of humanity is perhaps 
capable of ; happy in the choice of his 
companion, the love of his friends, 
the fond admiration of his family,— 
happy in the discharge of his great 
duties, and the tranquillity of a satis- 
fied conscience. 

«It was not, however, from this 
station that he was called to India. 
By the voice, I am proud to say it, of 
a part of that profession to which 
I have the honor to belong, he had 
been invited to an office, which few 
have held for any length of time 
without further advancement. His 
friends thought it, at that time, no 
presumption to hope that ere long he 
might wear the mitre at home. But 
it would not have been like himself to 
chaffer for preferment ; he freely and 
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willingly accepted a call which led 
him to more important, though more 
dangerous—alas ! I may now say, so 
fatal labors. What he was in India, 
why should I describe? You saw 
him: you bear testimony. He has 
already received, in a sister presiden- 
cy, the encomiums of those from 
whom praise is most valuable. What 
sentiments were entertained of him in 
this metropolis of India, your pre- 
sence testifies ; and I feel authorized 
to say, that if the noble person (Lord 
Amherst) had been unfettered by 
usage, if he had consulted only his own 
inclinations, and his regard for the 
bishop, he would have been the fore- 
most, upon this occasion, to manifest 
his participation in the feelings which 
are common to us all. Whenastamp 
has been thus given to his character, 
it may seem only to be disturbing the 
impression, to renew, in any manner, 
your view of it: yet, if you will 
grant me your patience for a few mo- 
ments, I shall have a melancholy plea- 
sure in pointing out some features of 
it, which appear to me to have been 
the most remarkable. 

* The first which I would notice, 
was that cheerfulness and alacrity of 
spirit, which, though it may seem to 
be a common quality, is, in some cir- 
cumstances, of rare value. To this 
large assemblage, I fear I might ap- 
peal in vain, if I were to ask that He 
should step forward, who had never 
felt his spirit sink when he thought 
of his native home, and felt that a 
portion of his heart was in a distant 
land; who had never been irritated 
by the annoyance, or embittered by 
the disappointment, of India. I feel 
shame to say, that I am not the man 
who could answer the appeal. The 
bishop was the only one, whom I have 
ever known, who was entirely master 
of these feelings. Disappointment 
and annoyances came to him, as they 
come to all; but he met and over- 
came them with a smile; and when 
he has known a different effect pro- 
duced on others, if was his usual 
wish, that ‘they were but as happy 
as himself.’ 


«Connected with this alacrity of 
spirit, and in some degree springing 
out of it, was his activity. I appre- 
hend that few persons, civil or milita- 
ry, have undergone as much labor, 
traversed as much country, seen and 
regulated so much as he had done in 
the small portion of time which had 
elapsed since he entered on his office ; 
and if death had not broken his ca- 
reer, his friends know that he contem- 
plated no relaxation of exertions. 
But this was not a mere restless acti- 
vity, or result of temperament : it was 
united with a fervent zeal, not fiery nor 
over ostentatious, but steady and com- 
posed ; which none could appreciate 
but those who intimately knew him. 
I was struck myself, upon the renewal 
of our acquaintance, by nothing so 
much as the observation, that though 
he talked with animation on all sub- 
jects, there was nothing upon which 
his intellect was bent, no prospect 
upon which his imagination dwelt, no 
thoughts which occupied habitually 
his vacant moments, but the further- 
ance of that great design of which he 
had been made the principal instru- 
ment in this country. 

*¢ Of the same unobtrusive character 
was the piety which filled his heart ; 
it is seldom that of so much, there is 
so little ostentation. All here knew 
his good natured and unpretending 
manner: but I have seen unequivocal 
testimonies, both before and since his 
death, that under that cheerful and 
gay aspect there were feelings of se- 
rious and unremitting devotion, of 
perfect resignation, of tender kindness 
for all mankind, which would have 
done honor to a saint. When to 
these qualities you add his desire to 
conciliate, which had every where 
won all hearts—his amiable demeanor, 
which invited a friendship that was 
confirmed by the innocence and purity 
of his manners, which bore the most 
scrutinizing and severe examination— 
you will readily admit, that there was 
in him a rare assemblage of all that 
deserves esteem and admiration.” 

The meeting then came to the reso- 
lution of erecting a monument by sub- 
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scription, in the cathedral of Calcutta, 
to the memory of the late bishop, and 
that what surplus should remain after 
defraying the expense, should be ap- 
plied to the foundation of an addition- 
al scholarship in the bishop’s college. 
The committee were also empowered 
to appropriate a portion of the sub- 
scription to the purchase of a piece 
of plate, to be preserved in the family 
of Bishop Heber. At Bombay, it 
was resolved to raise a fund for the 
endowment of one or more scholar- 
ships in the college. And at Madras, 
it was resolved to erect a monument 
to the bishop’s memory in St. George’s 
church. 

In England the death of Bishop 
Heber was scarcely less keenly felt 
than in the East. Special meetings 
of different societies were held, when 
various resolutions were passed ex- 
pressing their deep sense of the loss 
they had sustained. 

We shall conciude this imperfect 
sketch of a life which deserves a very 
ample and minute narrative, with a po- 
etical effusion by Bishop Heber. 


Happiness. 


One morning in the month of May 
I wandered o’er the hill; 

Though nature all around was gay, 
My heart was heavy still. 


Can God, I thought, the just, the great, 
These meaner creatures bless, 

And yet deny to man’s estate 
The boon of happiness ? 


Tell me, ye woods, ye smiling plains, 
Ye blessed birds around, 

In which of Nature’s wide domains 
Can bliss for man be found. 


The birds wild caroll’d over head, 
The breeze around me blew, 
And Nature’s awful! chorus said— 
No bliss for man she knew. 


I question’d Love, whose early ray 
So rosy bright appears, 
And heard the timid genius say 
His light was dimm’d by tears. 


I questioned Friendship : friendship sigh’d, 
And thus her answer gave— 

The few whom fortune never turn’d 
Were wither’d in the grave! 


I ask’d if Vice could bliss bestow 2? 
Vice boasted loud and well, 

But fading from her wither’d brow, 
The borrowed roses fell. 


I sought of Feeling, if her skill 
Could soothe the wounded breast ; 
And found her mourning, faint and still, 
For others’ woes distressed ! 


I question’d Virtue : virtue sighed, 
No boon could she dispense— 

Nor virtue was her name, she cried, 
But Lumble penitence. 


I question’d Death—the grisly shade 
Relax’d his brow severe— 

And ‘1 am Happiness,” he said, 
‘Jf Virtue guides thee here.” 











SPANISH FABLE. 


The wit of the following fable, though not broad, appears to us keen and cutting; it is evi- 


dently directed against those who 


** Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 





THE SCRUPULOUS CATS, OR THE CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


Ir was eleven o'clock, or more, 

When Susan from the kitchen door 

A little visit went to pay 

To her neighbor o’er the way. 

And, alas! the larder left 

Of her guardian care bereft. 

Here Selim—there Abdallah lay, 

Two famish’d cats, alert for prey ; 
Quickly—for hungry cats we know, 
But little ceremony show— 

They both to the provisions went, 
Attracted by the sight and scent, 

And on an ollah keenly fix’d, 

Yet as if some disgust were mix’d : 
“Tah,” cried Abdallah, “ far from good :” 
“ Fah,” answered Selim, “ cursed food.” 


But grumbling still, they still ate on, 
And in a trice the whole was gone. 

A spitted fowl arranged with grace, 
Placed at some distance from the fire, 
Next warm’d their bosoms with desire ; 
And Selim springing to the place, 

Such skill in carving soon display’d, 

As left court-carvers in the shade. 

The v ictory gain'd o'er eve ry joint, 
Abdallah touch’d this tender point ; 
Whether in conscience it was fit 

And proper they should eat the spit. ; 

“ What! eat the spit? what ?” Selim cries, 
With voice exalted, starting eyes. 

“ What madness this ! what, eat the spit? 
The greatest of all crimes commit. 
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Do you not know the smith received 
A sum that scarce will be believed 

For this same spit, and that the kitchen 
Is not by any means so rich in 

All that you see so good and fit, 

As in this venerable spit ? 

Oh! whither has thy passion led ?” 
Abdallah, moved by what he said, 
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Gave up the project, and in fact 

So scrupulous these cats became, 

Had Satan lured them to the act, 

With spits, (for fowls I do not name,) 
With spits by thousands placed in sight, 
Not one a year, if | am right, 

Could he have tempted them to touch, 
Not one—perhaps not half so much. 








SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 





*€ Serene Philosophy ! 
She springs aloft, with elevated pride, 
Above the tangling mass of low desires, 
That bind the fluttering crowd ; and, angel-wing’d, 
The heights of Science and of Virtue gains, 
Where all is calm and clear.” 





BEAUTY OF FLOWERS. 

Ir is a notion of many, says Miss 
Kent, in & pretty paper in Loudon’s 
«© Magazine of Natural History,” and 
one that I the better understand, from 
having once partaken of it,—that the 
study of botany detracts from our 
pleasure in the beauty of flowers. 
There is in flowers something of a po- 
etic character, pleasurable and imagi- 
native, which we fear to destroy by 
associations so mechanical as classes, 
orders, genera, petals, stamens, &c. 
The fear is groundless—we should ra- 
ther look upon these systematic nice- 
ties as a foreign grammar, which opens 
new stores of poetry hitherto unintelli- 
gible to us. The mystery that lies in 
the heart and first cause of every thing 
still remains the same—let us know as 
much as we can. 

The beauty of flowers does not lie 
wholly in their vivid colors and bright 
contrasts. The starry capsule of the 
corn-poppy, when its ephemeral petals 
have been carried away by winds, 
is still beautiful ; the common blue- 
bottle of the cornfield (centaurea cy- 
anus) wears a bright coronet of sky- 
blue florets, every floret a fairy vase, 
in which nature has stored up sweet 
nectar for the butterfly and the bees, 
and when these have disappeared, there 
is beauty also in the winged children 
which they have left, rocking each in 
its green cradle. In some of the spe- 
cies these winged offspring are pecu- 
liarly beautiful. They seem like fai- 
ries’ shuttle-cocks, elegantly variegat- 


ed at the base, and set with the most 
delicate feathers of a jet black, but so 
delicate as to show no bigger than 
hairs to the unassisted eye. 





VOLCANO IN THE MOON. 
Captain Rater observed in the moon 
a luminous spot, which he designates 
a volcanic appearance rather than a 
volcano, with a proper degree of sci- 
entific doubt upon a subject so inca- 
pable of proof. The luminous spot 
appeared in the dark part of the orb, 
and in the centre would blaze brightly 
for a few seconds and instantly become 
duller again. It appears to us equally 
probable that the phenomenon in ques- 
tion might be caused by the conflagra- 
tion of a lunar forest (if they have fo- 

rests in the moon) as by a volcano. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 

In the examination of human bodies 
after death, nothing is more common 
than to find the body charged with in- 
flammable gases, whence the insuffer- 
able odor that exhales from it. That 
so great a quantity of these gases 
might accumulate, so as to support 
combustion, is, perhaps, not impossi- 
ble ; but it is to be remembered that 
they are the result of decomposition, 
and that such decomposition cannot 
take place to any extent in the living 
fibre. When animal matter runs to 
decay, it parts with many of the laws 
which vitality imposed upon it, and 
enters under the dominion of others ; 
but chemists, who in general are in- 
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different physiologists, have neglected 
these facts, and have thus been the 
means of introducing into medicine 
much that is erroneous both in theory 
and practice. 

Mr. Macnish, in his clever little 
work on Drunkenness, mentions seve- 
ral cases of spontaneous combustion, 
all of them more or less doubtful, at 
least in the details, though it would 
certainly be carrying scepticism too 
far to doubt of the occurrence alto- 
gether. 

DIAMONDS AND PEBBLES. 

It being familiarly known that the 
diamond cuts glass, many imagine that 
a crystal of quartz (rock crystal), or 
a pebble (chalcedony), which are hard 
enough to scratch glass, must be dia- 
monds, or something approaching them. 
This is not to be wondered at, when 
it is considered how few have seen 
rough diamonds, or have ever reflect- 
ed on the vast difference between 
scratching glass and cutting it. The 
diamond cuts it so that it breaks in the 
line frequently under the very act; oth- 
er mineral substances merely scratch it. 
The diamond also weighs at least two- 
thirds heavier than any pebble, and it 
cannot be worn down like pebbles by 
a file, emery, nor even by the lapida- 
ry’s wheel. 

MUSICAL ANIMALS. 

The fabled feats of Orpheus are 
not, perhaps, so wondrous as they at 
first appear. Certain notes, for ex- 
ample, sounded. on a flute or other 
wind instrument, will cause a dog to 
set up a lamentable howl, evidently 
from the pain it produces, either in 
the ear itself, or the nerves connected 
with it. The war-horse seems to de- 
rive new life and vigor from the sound 
of the drum and trumpet ; and at the 
Circus, the horses will not pace regu- 
larly without music. Outrageous bulls 
have likewise, in several instances, 
been calmed into gentleness by music. 
Of this musical feeling in oxen, Mr. 
Southey gives a singular instance in 
his letters from Spain. The carts of 
Corunna make so loud and disagreea- 
ble a creaking with their wheels, from 
the want of oil, that the Governor once 








issued an order to have them greased ; 
but it was speedily revoked, on the 
petition of the carters, who stated that 
the oxen liked the sound, and would 
not draw without its music. Even 
fish, upon good authority, independent 
of Amphion and the dolphin, and of 
the old harper, who, as the ballad has 
it, “‘harp’d a fish out o’ the salt wa- 
ter,”’—are said to have showed signs 
of being affected by music ; and seals 
crowded to hear a violin, as we are 
told by Mr. Laing, in his voyage to 
Spitzbergen. Scoresby, junior, also 
tells us that music, particularly a per- 
son whistling, draws them to the sur- 
face, and induces them to stretch their 
necks to the utmost extent so as to 
prove a snare, by bringing them with- 
in reach of the shooter. ‘ Gau- 
debant carmine phoce,”’ says Valerius 
Flaccus ; which Sir Walter Scott 
translates : 


** Rude Heiskar’s seals through surges dark, 
Will long pursue the minstrel’s bark.” 





ROOTS ACCOMMODATE THEMSELVES 
TO SOILS. 

It is a fact well ascertained, that 
roots are materially determined in 
their form by the nature of the soil in 
which they grow, and the different | 
nature and character of the plants or 
trees. Their development is most 
luxuriant in ground that is neither too 
loose nor too dense. In stiff and poor 
soils, they are spare and scraggy ; 
whereas, in such as are at once deep 
and loose, the minutest fibres both 
expand and elongate with facility, and 
render the mouths that search for food 
to the plant almost innumerable, (Du 
Hamel, ‘“‘ Physiques des Arbres,” i., 
82.) This is remarkably exemplified 
in the beach and the sycamore, and still 
more in the ash, of which the fibrous 
roots sometimes amount to millions. 
Such soils, accordingly, furnish the 
best rooting ground, and are always 
favorites with the planter. To fit 
trees for removal to situations of great 
exposure, the roots may, by artificial 
methods, be multiplied to a degree 
far beyond what can be accomplished 
by unassisted nature ; and thus, by art 
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discreetly employed, the business of 
vegetation, that is, the circulation of 
the sap, is prevented from standing 
still, during the extreme violence 
which transplanting, in its best form, 
must inflict. 





ZINC ROOFS. 

Roofs covered with malleable zinc 
are very numerous in the Low Coun- 
tries, but have one bad quality which 
is against them. In cases of fire, the 
zinc being very combustible, causes 
the dispersion of inflamed portions of 


The Forsaken Hearth. 


the metal, which falling all around, 
occasion great danger to those who 
approach the building. 





GARDENERS. 

In Germany, and other northern 
states, it is customary for those who 
devote themselves to gardening to 
serve an apprenticeship of three years 
in a royal garden. After that period 
is completed, they receive an indent- 
ure, elegantly written on parchment, 
with the head-gardener’s name, or 
sign and seal attached. 








THE FORSAKEN HEARTH. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 





*¢ And still the green is bright with flowers ; 
And dancing through the sunny hours, 
Like blossoms from enchanted bowers 
On a sudden wafted by, 
Obedient to the changeful air, 
And proudly feeling they are fair, 
Glide bird and butterfly : 
But where is the tiny hunter-rout, 
That revelled on with dance and shout, 
Against their airy prey ?’—WILson. 





Tue Hearth, the Hearth is desolate—the fire is quenched and gone, 
That into happy children’s eyes once brightly laughing shone ; 

The place where mirth and music met is hushed turough day and night: 
Oh! for one kind, one sunny face, of all that here made light! 


But scattered are those pleasant smiles afar by mount and shore, 
Like gleaming waters from one spring dispersed to meet no more ; 
Those kindred eyes reflect not now each other's grief or mirth, 
Unbound is that sweet wreath of home—alas! the lonely Hearth! 


The voices that have mingléd here now speak another tongue, 

Or breathe, perchance, to alien ears the songs their mother sung ; 

Sad, strangely sad, in stranger lands, must sound each household tone— 
The Hearth, the Hearth is desolate—the bright fire quenched and gone ! 


But are they speaking, singing yet, as in their days of glee? 

Those voices, are they lovely still? still sweet on land or sea ? 

Ol! some are hushed, and some are changed—and never shall one strain 
Blend their fraternal cadences triumphantly again ! 


And of the hearts that here were linked by long-remembered years, 
Alas ! the brother knows not now where fall the sister's iears ! 

One haply revels at the feast, while one may droop alone ; 

For broken is the household chain—the bright fire quenched and gone ! 


Not so !—'tis not a broken chain—thy memory binds them still, 
Thou holy Hearth of other days, though silent now and chill! 
The smiles, the tears, the rites beheld by thine attesting stone, 
Have yet a living power to mark thy children for thine own. 


The father’s voice—the mother’s prayer—though called from earth away— 
With music rising from the dead, their spirits yet shall sway ; 

And by the past, and by the grave, the parted yet are one, 

Though the loved Hearth be desolate, the bright fire quenched and gone. 
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VARIETIES. 


** Come, let us stray 
Where Chance or Fancy leads our roving walk.” 





ANECDOTE. 
Mr. Anrerson, in bearing testimony 
to the general acuteness of the Irish, 
and their love of knowledge, relates 
the following anecdote. Patrick 
Lynch was born near Quin in County 
Clare, in the year 1757. He was 
educated near Ennis by Donough an 
Charrain, i. e. Donough of the Heap. 
His master knew no English, and 
young Lynch learned the classics 
through the medium of the Irish lan- 
guage. After acquiring, in this way, 
an excellent knowledge of Greek, 
Latin and Hebrew, he was compelled 
by family misfortunes to turn farmer, 
and for five years held a_ plough. 
From this employment he was 
relieved, and was subsequently able 
to better his condition. Six years he 
passed as tutor in a gentleman’s fami- 
ly, and, after sundry experiments of 
the same kind, he settled at Carrick- 
on-Suir. Here he commenced au- 
thor. He had written a Chronoscope, 
but had no means of publishing it. 
In concert with a barber in the town 
he procured some types, and, by 
means of a bellows-press, he actually 
set and printed his first work with his 
own hands, and established the first 
printing press ever seen in the place. 
He next wrote, and printed at the 
same press, a Pentaglot Grammar, in 
which he instituted a comparison be- 
tween English, Greek, Latin, Hebrew 
and Irish, correcting several errors in 
the Saxon etymologies of Johnson. 
From Carrick he removed to Dublin, 
where his abilities were soon recogniz- 
ed. He was one of the first persons 
employed under the Record Commis- 
sion, and was afferwards engaged in 
investigating the records of Ireland. 
He was secretary to the Gaelic Soci- 
ety of Dublin, and among various 
publications, before his death was em- 
ployed in a Geographical and statisti- 
eal History of Ireland.—With such 


an example on record, what young 
man should be discouraged by adverse 
circumstances in his literary career ? 





ANECDOTE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

When the Editor of the Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border made what he 
now (in private conversation) calls his 
‘raids into Liddisdale,” in order to 
collect the materials of that work, he 
found the country almost inaccessible, 
and the people as strange to the ap- 
pearance of a visiter as the Indians 
were at the advent of Columbus. On 
his visiting the house of Willie 0’ 
Milburn, in company with a friend 
from Jedburgh, the gudeman happen- 
ed to come home just as he was en- 
gaged in tying up his horse in the sta- 
ble. The farmer, like all the other 
people of Scotland, entertained a pro- 
found respect for the character of a 
lawyer; and this added considerably 
to the embarrassment which he felt 
regarding his visiter. In a little 
while, however, he came up to Sir 
Walter’s friend, who had gone into 
the house, and asked if yon was the 
advocate. Being answered in the af- 
firmative, he slapped his thigh with 
joy, and exclaimed, “ De’il a me’s 
feared for him—he’s just a chield like 
oursells !”? What idea the honest far- 
mer had formed of the person of the 
future great unknown, must forever 
remain a mystery. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 

In a town of Belgium is to be 
seen a sign with the following an- 
nouncement: ‘Monsieur Ardheim 
teaches reading, religion, and how to 
make pens 

EDUCATION IN AFRICA. 

M. L’Epinat, to whose disinterest- 
ed labors in the cause of Educa- 
tion the Colony of Senegal is alrea- 
, deeply indebted, has been 
invited by the King of Benin to 
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establish a School of mutual In- 
struction in the capital of his king- 
dom. In a few years, therefore, 
should the glorious career of this 
friend to humanity remain unimpeded, 
we may safely predict that the first 
elements of education will be as fa- 
miliar to the black population of this 
part of Africa, as they are now to the 
whiter and more pretending inhabi- 
tants of some of the kingdoms of Eu- 
rope. M. L’Epinat was introduced 
to the world by the venerable Duc de 
la Rochefoucauld, who early foresaw 
what might be expected from a man 
so feelingly alive to the sufferings of 
humanity, supported by a zeal so ar- 
dent in the cause of all that is useful 
and beneficial to his species. 





MARCH OF ORATORY. 

At the meeting of the Manchester 

Pitt Club, thirty speeches were made 
—twenty-five by the Chairman! 





ANECDOTE OF GENERAL CHURCH. 
This officer owed a thousand pias- 
tres to his tailor, who came to dun him 
even in his tent. Unable to pay, and 
desirous of getting rid of an impor- 
tunate creditor, General Church of- 
fered him a captain’s commission, 
promising to make him an aide-de- 
camp to a general officer. The tailor’s 
Vanity was greater than his avarice ; 
he took the commission, and set out 
to join the army. 





MONUMENT TO DUGALD STEWART. 
The subscriptions to this work, so 
honorable to Scotland and literature, 
already amount to 10001. 





HUMAN LIFE. 

A variety of curious calculations 
has lately been made in France, with 
respect to the average duration of hu- 
man life, &c. in Paris, during the 
eighteenth century. It appears, that 
the average age of marriage was, 
for men, about twenty-nine years and 
three quarters—for women, about 
twenty-four years and three-quarters ; 
and that the average age of parents, 
at the birth of a son, was, for women, 


about twenty-eight years and a quar- 
ter—for men, about thirty-three years 
and a quarter. It follows, that there 
were nearly three generations in Pa- 
ris during the last century. It is a 
remarkable fact, that this estimate 
coincides with that of the Greeks in 
their chronological tables. 





DR. GALL. 

This celebrated person, who may 
be called the founder of the phreno- 
logical sect, died at Paris, on the 22d 
of August. 





LAME SINGING. 

A few days since, a musicseller’s 
boy was sent to the publisher’s for a 
number of copies of the song “I'd be 
a Butterfly, arranged for two trebles ;” 
when, on being desired to repeat his 
order, he replied, “ I’d be a Butterfly, 
arranged for two cripples.” 





TURKISH CEMETERY. 
The great cemetery at Constantino- 
ple lies on the Asiatic shore, and ex- 
tends its dark, cypress groves for a 
considerable distance in the vicinity of 
Scutari. This is perhaps the largest 
burial-ground in the world, being one 
hour, or three miles in length ; and it 
has increased to its present size in 
consequence of the extraordinary pre- 
dilection the Turks of Constantinople 
entertain for it. They are persuaded 
they will again be compelled to retire 
to Asia, whence they came ; and they 
wish their bodies to be laid in a place 
where Christian infidels cannot disturb 
them. The great majority, therefore, 
of those who die in Constantinople, 
are transported by their friends across 
the Bosphorus; and the stairs or slip 
at which they embark, is called, for 
this reason, Meit-iskelli, or the Lad- 
der of the Dead. 





NEW WORK. 

A new volume, by Robert Mont- 
gomery, the Author of « The Omnipre- 
sence of the Deity,” &c. is expected 
shortly to appear, entitled, “ An Uni- 
versal Prayer, a Poem; Death; a 
Vision of Heaven; and a Vision of 


Hell.” 
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